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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
in the newspaper MORE 
people read and want 


Chicago’s wider distribution of spendable income strongly urges the more intensive advertising pres- 


sure which you apply to best advantage when you build your promotion around the Chicago Tribune 


Percentages of 
total advertising 
expenditures 
placed in Chi- 
cago newspa- 


Besore a newspaper can do a selling job for 
pers. Year 1942. 


advertisers, it must do a selling job for itself. Last year the 
average net paid total daily circulation of the Chicago Tribune 
exceeded 1,000,000. This was more than twice the average annual 
circulation of any other Chicago daily newspaper. It was more than 
thecombined circulations of any two other Chicago daily newspapers. 


Sunday Tribune total net paid circulation last year 
averaged in excess of 1,200,000—an all-time high for any year in his- 
tory. The annual average was from 320,000 to 805,000—36'; to 194°; — 
larger than the annual averages of other Chicago Sunday newspapers. 


As the Chicago newspaper which has achieved the 
most success in developing the market for its own product, the 
Tribune is best able to help you increase the Chicago market for 
what you are selling. 

Advertisers make this point clear. As shown by 
the chart, they placed in the Tribune practically as much of their 
1942 expenditures for advertising as they placed in all other 
Chicago newspapers combined. 

CHICAGO 
To make the most of today's opportunities, build your TRIBUNE NEWS HER.-AM.m TIMES SUN 
Chicago program around the Tribune. Rates per 100,000 circulation 48.3% 18.9% 18.2% 7.9% 6.7% 
aed Bree a 26 —% M a 


are among America’s lowest 





say 


Chicago Tribune 


February average net paid total circulation 


Daily, Over 940,000 — Sunday, Over 1,200,000 
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: : Mouse was 
ing about it while the Mouse w 
And she kept on sed of the tale was something like 


i that her i : use 
ee - said to a mouse. That he met in the house, 
this:—“Fu 


‘Let us both go to law: 
I will prosecute you.— 
Come, I'll take no de- 
nial: We must have the 
trial; For really this 
morning I’ve noth- 
ing to do.’ Said 
the mouse to the 
cur, ‘Such a trial, 
dear sir, with no 
jury or judge 
would be 
wasting our 
breath.’ .- 
‘T'll be judge, 
I'll be jury,’ 
said cunning 
old Fury; 
ig | Bs 























This zigzag rime was gentle fantasy when 
Lewis Carroll penned it. Today, Alice in Axis- 
land would find it bitter reality. 


One man ?s judge and jury over there. One 
Nazi gang—his personal political party—runs 
everything. Business, education, religion—all 
human activities—are under the same political 
management. 


There’s no way of redress from wrong. Any 
grievance, however just, is a grievance against 
the party. If it goes to court, the party zs the 
court. A lone citizen has no chance of appeal, 
no hope. 

America is battling that brutal system now 
to prove that our way of life is better—our 


Kiva NY it 


\ 


“Tl be Judge -T'll be Jury...” 


way, which respects the rights of individuals 
—which allows them almost unlimited free- 
dom to work, create, and live their own lives. 


Out of this freedom came our form of busi- 
ness management under government regula- 
tion. Men enter business or industry and 
advance by ability and initiative. Other men 
grow in government service the same way. 
Business men direct our industries. Public offi- 
cials regulate them in the public interest. The 
two groups tend to balance one another and 
wrong can be righted if it occurs. Jt’s vitally 
important to America to maintain that balance. 

It’s a great system—this American business 
management. And it works. It works so well, 


\ 


the whole 
cause, 
and con- 
demn 
you to 


deat » ” 


for example, that America has the largest 
supply of electric power in the world—far 
more than all of Axis-land together. 

This tireless, tremendous power works day 
and night, helping to produce planes, tanks 
and guns—so that no dictator can say to US 


—“TIl be judge, I'll be jury.” 





BRING ADOLF To TRIAL 
BY BUYING WAR BONDS! 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 105 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


*Names on request from this magazine. Not listed for lack of space. 
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Toni Is Swamped! 


The other day, Toni Drake, the Sun-Telegraph's Shopping burgh women with money to spend (an average of 50 every 
Editor, frantically reported she was swamped with phone day) wrote or phoned Toni for ‘where to buy" information. 
calls and letters from Pittsburgh women who want to buy ‘This was 3.7% ahead of the total for 1941 and current 
the smart styles she describes. She was speaking with totals show 1943 well ahead of 1942. All of which goes 


understatement! For last year 18,50! style-conscious Pitts- | to show that. more than ever before... . 


Pittsburgh Women Read the 


un-lelegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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IN MEMORIAM D 
AAJOT LONG AGOT received in the mail a nese to him. He enjoyed a standing new in our country’s leaders had painted a picture of gain to 
a sober, engraved announcement which read history of office boys. him of world conquest, of rich new territory— 
x tte Arey Ar Gree Sint Pe imps heute msg fond 
Chess 43A. Spence Field, on Thursday, January jen or had never cr — to go — He wasn't fighting, either, because his home- 
. = , Or was so small that he measured no ” i 
sao ipegaciaaae more than five feet five and weighed perhaps a eee nag a 
Attached to the announcement was a personal hundred and twenty. - ata cttaten 
rd: “John M. Russell, Lieutenant, Air Fore . . le was fighti use it, wil ve 
United States aor _ — ane SS ing to think aon it, that Johnny couldn't be 
“Bo Jehany mode in.” 1 card to onyssll: “I thing goed end great that he had over heardar "nnn ine world lite Hider’. 
knew he would.” read about people and about life. And you felt 
Taian 8 covete thins o.nsne of congrensionien, that Johnny had become what he believed. * * * 
and ended by saying, “! hope you come back as Soon Johnny was in the home office, still . ° ' 
Doolittle's boss.” studying and still climbing. Everybody watched —!t is —_ = —- —_ a anne - DETA 
i i i i i il win vn a ues worlds 
PR ten ome ata : ——— a a - cubldoun bet oe Johnny won't be here to counsel on the peace, and 
tab been welnen “Einiieieel” ambitious at the other fellow's expense. He for Johnny would have been wise. ly pub 
wanted to do e job, but not to take somebody Johnny couldn't have influenced senators, in the 
The office girl who geve it to me said, “John- else's job. eungremmen, or mann of Je. But Johny 
ny wae killed before he get your letter.” “This is a wonderful kind of business,” John- could have influensed a eocdinaatinn and his of the 
Johnny crashed on the day of his graduation— ny used to say. “You can dig into all sides of father, his girl and his friends in the office, and by the 
died in rehearsal for the greet performance he everything—marketing, manufacturing, re- everyone will be needed on the side of wisdom anti-tr 
would surely heve given as a fighter pilot on the search, writing, and art. It’s an education for a when it comes to making the peace. 
battle front fellow who never had any, and I'm going to learn : . news } 
Pa Johnny knew before f his elders did 
e* & + scesssiaasnin that ese wish ceauaneel a we can: Nam 
Then one day—long before Pearl Harbor— not “isolate” against it. We tried that a genera- admitt 
When I first knew about Johnny, he was a West- Johnny came to me and said, “I'm going to have tion ago, but about all we accomplished was the 
ern Union messenger boy in Detroit. Our branch to interrupt my study of advertising until after death of Woodrow Wilson and the birth of Hit- and h 
office there, which was not large and not too pros- the war. I'm going to study for the Air Force. I lerism—and a worse World War. Washi: 
perous, had no messenger boy of its own. When- want to be a fighter pilot.” y , sn 
ever the office phoned Western Union for a boy “What are you going to have to take, John- aan of i = ne the They memb« 
to carry an important message or package ¢o ny?” I asked. " teeter tom fal ater te ast one. ey ual n 
some place in the city, Johnny turned up with = er ing of the fate of boys like Johnny— n 
surprising regularity. When the people in the “History, English, algebra, and trigonometry and they will want to save the generation ahead govern 
office began to kid him about this, he answered, —at night,” said Johnny. from similar tragedy. ber of 
“I'm going to work for you folks some day. I . ol will sti ve 
want you to get splined with me.” wae pa ec a my _ ana oy pom pon ga Brez 
Johnny continued to appear end to perform covered that fact in the next months, but he never against the sellers of munitions, or by interna- calls d 
with speed and intelligence. What's more, he tot discouraged, never lost his smile, and plugged tional agreements on paper to cut down arma- 
managed to put such personality into even the ahead. ments. wet st — —— was : 
job of messenger at the folks in the office wont work, wi we can be safe 
conaeandic ae ae Grebest After many months, he stopped in my office by Jocking ourselves in the house and building Mrs. 
began to think of him as a fixture. —- end eaid, “I've passed - examination and ourselves a Maginot wall of ships and airplanes | 
I've been accepted. I'm leaving next week, but I big enough to benkrupt us. But still not big 
Then one day Johnny appeared and took from hope you'll let me come back after the war, be- enough to protect us. Tho: 
his pocket 2 slip of paper. “Look,” he said to the cause I've still got to learn this advertising busi- 
manager, “I've kept track of the money you ness, and this is where I'd like to learn it.” We don't hear much of that talk yet, because and M 
spend on messenger fees and it's enough to hire oe i. everybody is trying to win the war, but it is the 
me by the week. If you did, you'd get a lot more . You bet you con _ back, Johnny,” I re- thing we are going to have to fight against in the 
for your money, because I've been asking about plied. Everybody wit —— = to end wot hearts and minds of parents if we want to win 
your work and there are a lot of other things I make a job for you if there's @ job to be made. the peace. 
could do around here that would help.” But are you dead sure you'll want to come back? ; ; ; 
Are you sure that flying and aviation haven't got The kids who come back will know it can’t be Robert 
So Johnny went to work for Young & Rubi- in your blood?” done that way. And they will have plenty of Triby 
cam, and soon he started in night school. He ee nerve to tackle the job of building a new world 
wanted to learn the advertising business from q + Johnny answered. ") can —_— team. A world team to keep the peace. A good, Stuart 
top to bottom, and lost no time in getting started. come beck to the advertising business end atill husky team armed with something more than a (Mict 
fly. Maybe I can own my own plane. It's not that hesk: of rules. 
It wasn't long before everybody was trying to —it's the war. It's got me.” J]. -, 
help Johnny learn and get ahead. His fame . ‘ The kids will know instinctively that peace is er 
~ home office, ond ethan ini Johnoy didn’t | know—in words—why he ni = A 
+ ah went to heat oe fs nt wanted to fight this war before we were in it. rotor to ey A ot amet » a 
8 visit with Johnny and helped explain the busi- He wasn't fighting, like the Nazis, because his. © Johnny won't be here, but his pals will. CE | 
(Kan. 
RAYMOND RUBICAM Oscar S 
Journ 
New York, January 23, 1943 . WwW. 
(N. 
pers | 
WV. H. € 
man-F 
o 
Times 
Houston 
(Tex 
. K. G 
Oklah. 
LPL 
‘ . a ° Gazett 
This advertisement appeared as a full page exclusively “Half a dozen radio stations broadcast it in narrative J. a 
al.) 
in The New York Times on January 27th. It was written or dramatic form. Several corporations asked permission FF. W 
" . P ° en s : Phas, P. 
and signed by Raymond Rubicam as a tribute to a former to reprint it in booklet form. A group of Connecticut busi- FF. 
° ° ° ° ° ° . oseph 
Young & Rubicam office boy who was killed in a crash on ness men paid for a page in the Bridgeport Herald to re- Star | 
B rank 
the day of his graduation as an officer in the Army Air produce it. Dozens of war plants asked for reprints for (Wee 
e 
° ° : : (Mas: 
Forces. It was more than a tribute, however; it was also posting on bulletin boards. Several score schools requested 5 ‘Mss 
° ome ° ° . . (Mich. 
a message of deep significance to every one of us. copies for their classrooms. And fan mail poured in from  fyiie, 
° ° (Cal.) 
' normally unresponsive ‘names’, ranging from Prof. Walter ferme E 
Here’s what happened when the page appeared, as re- : , . , entin 
” . aid B. Pitkin of Life Begins at 40 fame to Columnist Bill hae, 
ported by Advertising Age: bsh L. 
Corum. (N.C 
, . Pa 
“Heavy mail came from all parts of the country, from “Among the readers of the page were three associate f(Ala.) 
erbert 
all income groups, and particularly from men in the armed editors of the Reader’s Digest. Each recommended pub- § ‘nc : 
forces who had received copies from their parents... lication in the first open issue.” 
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DETAILS of Associated Press scope 
and cost of operations not previous- 
ly published were disclosed this week 
in the answers of AP counsel to 100 
of the 127 interrogatories filed Jan. 27 
by the Department of Justice in its 
anti-trust suit against the cooperative 
news agency. 

Names of those who voted against 
admitting Marshall Field, Chicago Sun, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Medill Patterson, 
Washington Times-Herald, to AP 
membership at the turbulent 1942 an- 
nual meeting also were furnished the 
government, together with the num- 
ber of votes they cast. 

Breakdown of these two ballot roll- 
calls disclosed that a total of 592 votes 
was cast against Field; 432 against 
Mrs. Patterson. 

How AP Members Voted 

Those who cast votes against Field 

and Mrs. Patterson were: 


Against 
Against Mrs. 
Field Patterson 
Robert R. McCormick, Chicago 
191 













PNG SED ccccteccvacense 0 
Stuart H Perry, Adrian 

(Mich.) Telegram .......- 0 31 
J. D. Gortatowsky, Chicago 
Herald-American ........: 81 19 
Roy F. Bailey, Salina (Kan.) 

PD ccvsdcnessvecraces 23 25 
. E. Palmer, El Dorado 

Ci.) NOE accccevreaces 15 17 
Oscar S. Stauffer, Topeka State 

RR rear errr 14 15 
H. W. Cruikshank, Rochester 

(N. Y.) Gannett Newspa- 

Pt EOP. écsadssstorsnavce 13 15 
. H. Cowles, Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review (c)........-+: 12 16 
. P. Adler, Davenport (Ia.) 
Peres 0 13 
Houston Harte, San Angelo 

SD DUNE saccecccncees 11 0 
. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma City 

OMRON coccccsccsecess 8 8 
. P. Lynch, Phoenix (Ariz.) 

DU. cienedeudcknkahous 7 0 
. R. Knowland, Oakland 

Ay SWE ccadcccesss 7 9 
. F. Waite, San Pedro (Cal.) 

PME <ceckweccancuns 7 7 
has. P. Manship, Baton Rouge 

i) SE cinneavecenges 7 10 
joseph Vodrey, Marion (0O.) 
eee err 7 7 
rank S. Baker, Tacoma 

Te.) DOW cicccuscss 7 10 
eorge F, Booth, Worcester 

(Mass.) Telegram .......+- 6 0 
tthur F. Treanor, Saginaw 
32 Seer 6 6 
falter P. Jones, Sacramento 

bE ON cenkceaneateees 5 5 
ferne E. Joy, Centralia (Ill.) 

ee ree eee 5 7 
. § Whitcomb, Albert Lea 

Ciiieen.) THOORE occccscsus 5 7 


sh L. Horne, Kocky Mount 

(N. C.) Telegram.........: 5 11 
E. Chappell, Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald ........ 
Davidson, Day- 
eee ee 0 


erbert N. 
tona Beach 
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Govt Questions, AP Answers 
Disclose Exchange Agreements 


Lists Votes Against Field and Mrs. 
Patterson . . . Gives Costs, Personnel and 
Techniques of Associated Press Operations 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


B. F. Lawrence, Muncie (Ind.) 


POP cdavacavtacecuccacuns 0 5 
Mark Ethridge, Louisville 
Courier-Journal ........... 0 5 
E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat ........... 4 6 
J. Noel Macy, Yonkers- West- 
chester Group ............. 0 9 
J. F. Fitzpatrick, Salt Lake 
City Tribune-Telegram ..... 0 6 
Paul Bellamy, Cleveland Plain 
DR -cwscivudenceuwegaes 0 6 
George T. Cameron, San Fran- 
Ce CRIMI io ccesécuces 4 0 
W. J. Pape, Waterbury (Conn.) 
FOOD 5 cacixcicucnetns 4 4 
J. Fitzpatrick, Pocatello (Ida.) 
TURE: i cxanizedutaavans 4 0 
A. L. Miller, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer and News. 4 4 
Warren S. Booth, Flint (Mich.) 
FOOMMEE bv insnttavaciaces? 4 4 
Linwood I. Noyes, Ironwood 
CHE) GIRO cicecccscces 4 4 
S. A. Perkins, Olympia (Wash.) 
SD co wdaneda cay anes + 4 
L. K. Nicholson, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune ........... 3 4 
George B. Longan, Kansas City 
St neauenceanutadiabeeus 3 + 
F. L. Rogers, Gloversville (N. 
Y.) Leader-Republican .... 2 4 
Clyde E. Muchmore, Ponca 
City (Okla.) News........ 3 4 
Charles Paddock, Pasadena 
(Cal.) Star-News .......... 3 0 
Harry S. Webster, San Ber- 
nardino (Cal.) Sun........ 3 3 
John A. Brice, Atlanta Journal 3 3 
H. J. Powell, Coffeyville (Kan.) 
bE TE EEOC CETTE 3 3 
Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun 
Ce id cantdedtavedssnvaeens 3 3 
FE. M. Waterbury, Oswego 
(N. Y.) Palladium-Times.. 3 3 
Norman D._ Black, Fargo 


(N. D.) Forum and Tribune 3 0 


Frank G. Huntress, San An- 


WE AONE on cccmececes 3 3 
H. S. Lewis, Norfolk (Va.) 

Ledger-Dispatch .......... 3 3 
Walker Long, Huntington (W. 

Va.) Advertiser ........... 3 2 
Norman Chandler, Los Angeles 

BEE anieccuceeuns caovaees 0 3 
JS Gray, Monroe (Mich.) Eve. 

FROME:  cdeuescedcdecacceess 0 3 
John D. Ewing, Shreveport 

FO ctreaceccowcedvenees 0 3 
H. B. Farquhar, Bethlehem 

(Pa.) Globe-Times ........ 2 
Sylvester Blish, Charleston 

(ee Sob PO cavccancanas 1 3 
J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock 

CANE) GOES 6 oc cccducccs 0 2 
W. S. Morris, Augusta (Ga.) 

GREE. ccanedeeernadaet 0 2 
Arthur O. Lindsay, Quincy 

(Ill.) Herald-Whig ........ 0 2 


James L. McGovern, Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Post and Tele- 
gram 

Joe M. Bunting, Bloomington 
(Ill.) Pantagraph 

E. Kenneth Todd, Rockford 
GEE , Keene Mendteses 2 2 

Henry W. Marshall, Lafayette 
(Ind.) Journal 

Louis F. Keifer, Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Tribune 

Richard Fairbanks, Indianapolis 
News 

Jackson McCoy, Waterloo (Ia.) 
Courier 

Gardner 
Moines Register ..........- 

Joseph Finan, Cumberland 
Cee SU cadedeceuens 2 2 

Basil Brewer, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times.... 

H. S. Jewell, Springfield (Mo.) 
Leader and Press.......... 0 2 

J. M. Harding, Omaha World 
Herald COC CE COEO SESE ESSEC 2 2 


i) 


nN 
to 





Morgenthau Stresses Role 
Of Sponsored Bond Ads 


WASHINGTON, April 1—Newspapers 
will enter upon the task of organ- 
izing public cooperation in the Second 
War Loan Drive armed with a com- 
mission from Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., to inform 
business and industry “of the impor- 
tant role that sponsored local news- 
paper advertising can play in advising 
the public of the urgent need for in- 
vestment in government securities.” 
Copies of a letter signed by Mr. 
Morgenthau were in the mails this 
week, addressed to each newspaper 
publisher in the United States. The 
message emphasizes as the paramount 
consideration, the benefit that will ac- 
crue to the government from such ad- 
vertising and made clear that the 
Treasury Department is the inter- 
ested party in the space sale drive. 
Its use by advertising solicitors in ap- 


proaching prospects was recom- 
mended. 

Text of the letter was made avail- 
able after a conference attended by 
Mr. Morgenthau, Frank E. Tripp, gen- 
eral manager of the Gannett Newspa- 
pers; Jerome T. Barnum, former pub- 
lisher of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
Standard; and Don Bridge, newspa- 
per advertising executive, formerly 
advertising director New York Times 
and with the Indianapolis News, and 
now an adviser to the Treasury War 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. Tripp has been designated chair- 
man of the Allied Newspaper Council, 
by publishers and their representa- 
tives who met March 20 with Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. Mr. Barnum will 
give his time to the effort, directly 
representing Mr. Tripp, and Mr. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Arthur P. Irving, Glens Falls 


Cie Bab SOME cdi céacoune 2 2 
Alfred G. Hill, Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post-Journal....... 0 2 
C. C. Council, Durham (N. C.) 
SU wetinuecakewdesaneenns 0 2 
Hulbert Taft, Cincinnati Times- 
GU dvcantdedecusenadates 2 0 
F. Wiley, Cincinnati En- 
Cr OCTET een 2 2 
W. J. Reck, Columbus Ohio 
CT eee 2 2 
Tams Bixby, Jr., Muskogee 
(Okla.) Phoenix .......... 2 0 
O. J. Keller, Pittsburgh Post- 
Ce OT Fe ne ae 2 2 
James E. Keller, Reading (Pa.) 
WN dacxkadcdenceacunans 2 2 
Sevellon Brown, Providence 
CE Ea FO cnecaxceus 0 2 
Charles Peace, Greenville (S. 
C.) News and Piedmont.... 2 0 
Mrs. Ed Howard, Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Record-News ....... 1 1 
Ed Howard, Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Daily Times....... 0 2 
David W. Howe, Bux, Jington 
(Vt.) Free Press ......... 2 0 
Howard C. Rice, Brattleboro 
CVU) ROMP ccécccceace 2 0 
John D. Wise, Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch ........+.. 2 2 
Wm. K. Blethen, Seattle 
CW TUS cceveccieds 2 2 
Harry R. Le Poidevin, Racine 
(Wis.) Journal-Times ..... 2 0 
D. J. Mahoney, Miami News. . 1 1 
W. O. Tewson, Tampa Times. 1 1 
Vincent Dallman, Springfield 
(Ill.) State Register........ 1 1 
Richard Blackledge, Kokomo 
CO) THO A enceseese 0 1 
Lisle Baker, Jr., Louisville 
CD. Se eduawanoncaces 0 1 
John F. Tims, Jr., New Or- 
GN Geek cdessececacs: 1 1 
R. H. Costello, Lewiston 
(Me.) Eve. Journal........ 1 0 
Harold B. Morrill, Lawrence 
Cieeee.) BOS waccccacesas 1 1 
Walter W. White, Lincoln 
Ce Ge ccanescuceta, 0 1 
J. Albert Dear, Jr., Jersey 
City Jersey Journal........ 1 1 
A. B. Engelbert, Binghamton 
oe 6 nee 1 1 
Burrows Matthews, Buffalo 
Courier-Express .......+.:. 1 1 
A. E. Campbell, Columbus 
(Gi. DME, 6 ccccuesicss 1 1 
Daniel Nicoll, Toledo Times.. 1 0 
R. L. Jones., Jr., Tulsa (Okla. ) 
PU cs cawndcdenbectucess 1 0 
Chas. H. Morrison, Harrisburg 
CPG) Fe 64 dccxikiddans 1 1 
Robert McLean, Philadelphia 
Bulletin (instructed vote, 
Williamsport Grit) ........ 1 1 
James S. Lyon, Washington 
GPa.) GROEE wes cecaceas 1 1 
k. B. Stahlman, Jr., Nashville 
DMP iscnacenisceninatioes 1 0 
Harrison Brown, Jackson 
i ee eee ee 1 1 
Ted Dealey, Dallas News.... 1 0 
Allen Merriam, Dallas Times 
Herald ee ee ee ee 1 1 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Houston 
FUP ccdentcedadsaneocedes 0 1 


(a) 4 votes against Field, none against Mrs. 
Patterson, cast by Arch Ward, Chicago Trib- 
une sports editor, holding proxies of Norwich 
(Conn.) Record and Bulletin. 

(b) 2 votes against Field, none against Mrs. 
Patterson, cast by Frank Gannett, Rochester 
Times-Union, 

(c) 3 votes against Field, none against Mrs. 
Patterson, cast by W. H. Cowles, Jr., Spokane 
Chronicle. 

(d) 1 vote cast against both applicants by 
Maclean Patterson, Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Directors Admit 2 Members 


The answer to Interrogatory 58 dis- 
closed that the AP board of directors 
at its last meeting on Jan. 9, 1943, had 
admitted to membership the Norris- 
town (Pa.) Times-Herald and the 
Vallejo (Cal.) Times, which previ- 
ously had been barred by exercise of 
“protest rights” (which were aban- 
doned by the AP’ membership when 
the by-laws were revised in 1942). 

The Pennsylvania daily had failed of 
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AP OPERATIONS DISCLOSED IN ANSWERS TO GOV'T INTERROGATORIES 





election three times, in April of 1922, 
1924 and 1925. The Vallejo Times 
previously had applied only once, in 
1922. 

(Under the AP by-laws as re- 
vised in 1942 a newspaper may be ad- 
mitted by the board without payment 
if there is no daily in the same field 
in the same town.—Ed.) 

Regarding these and other newspa- 
pers against which rights of protest 
were exercised, AP said it had no 
records showing the dates of applica- 
tion, or the number of votes cast as 
the result of holding proxies therefor 
by every AP member then entitled to 
a right of protest against the applica- 
tion. 

This interrogatory, among other 
things, sought to ascertain whether 
applicants between 1900 and 1942, 
whose applications were subject to 
protest right, were admitted by the 
board as the result of waivers of these 
rights by members, or by acquisition 
of a newspaper of an existing AP 
member. 

Six papers were listed as having ob- 
tained membership by acquisition of 
an existing AP member, while 23 
were eventually admitted, after one 
to three applications on which mem- 
bers had exercised protest rights. 
Four newspapers, including the Nor- 
ristown and Vallejo dailies mentioned 
above, were admitted by the board 
of directors after they had failed of 
election from one to four times. 

59 Papers Not Elected 

During the 42-year period covered 
in this interrogatory 59 newspapers 
were not elected after one to three 
attempts to obtain membership. 

Interrogatory 61, seeking in detail 
the circumstances surrounding ad- 
mission of applicants between 1900-42 
by four-fifths vote of the members, 
and the substance of grounds or rea- 
sons, if any, which were the basis of 
recommendations by the board for 
admission, or by members opposing 
admission, was answered by referring 
the government to transcripts of di- 
rectors’ and members’ meetings at the 
time such applications were acted 
upon. Only six newspapers elected 
between 1917 and 1923 were so listed 
with references. 

Thirty-five newspapers were listed 
in answering Interrogatory 62, which 
asked: 


“List the names of every present member 
of the AP who has acquired his AP member- 
ship by purchasing or acquiring a newspaper 
owned by a member of AP, and in each in- 
stance give the name of the AP member who 
sold or transferred the newspaper and the 
date upon which the purchaser or transferee 
became a member of AP, and where known or 
readily ascertainable by the AP or any of its 
officers or directors, state the amount or 
consideration given or paid (a) for the news- 
paper purchased or acquired and (b) for the 
AP membership.” 

“AP records show the following transfers,” 
said the reply: 





DEPARTMENTS 
Advertisers ................ 10 
Bright Ideas ............... 14 
ee re eee 9 
Classified ................. 16 
Editorial ................... 18 
Fehlman ................... 12 
Letters ..... 30 
Obituary ..... . 30 
Personals ...... 19 
Photography ............... 24 
PE Ss.c. bic nc custng pikes 29 
Shop Talk 32 
ierk Pecos... .. 22.55. 14 
Syndicates .............. . 





Date oF 
ACQUISITION OF AP MEMBER SELLING OR 
PRESENT MEMBER MEMBERSHIP TRANSFERING 

Mobile (Ala.) Press ......ccceeees 4/21/32 Mobile News-Item 
Freene (Cal.) Bee ...cccec cesecs August, 1924 Fresno Herald 
Los Angeles Herald & Express.. 12/9/31 L. A. Eve. Express 
Pasadena Star-News .....00..200005 2/23/32 Pasadena Eve. Post 

12/20/28 Denver Post 


Denver Rocky Mountain News...... 


Evansville (Ill.) Press ........ 6/26/27 
Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune ........ 6/18/04 
Wellington (Kan.) Daily News....:. 11/14/1 


Evansville Eve. Journal 
Terre Haute Gazette 
7 Wellington Journal 


Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise ...... March, 1934 Brockton Times 

Minneapolis Star-Journal .....¢.... 8/9/39 Minneapolis Journal 

Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin.... 5/16/25 Rochester Bulletin 

Greenville (Miss.) Delta Dem. Times. 9/3/38 Greenville Daily Democrat Times 

Jefferson City (Mo.) Post Tribune. 3/7/27 Jefferson City Daily Post 

Vineland (N. J.) Times-Journal. . February, 1942 Vineland Journal 

Lockport (N. Y.) Union Sun & Jour. 9/13/15 Lockport Journal 

New York Daily News .......0s00088 1/28/27 Commercial Bulletin 

TO 55x 6.00455 6080504500s January, 1923 N. Y. Globe and Com, Advertiser 

New York World- Telegram eee March, 1931 N. ¥. Evening World 

New York Daily Mirror ........+..+ 6/24/27 New York American 

New York Journal American ........ 3/8/41 Home Talk (Brooklyn Eagle) 

Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald-Statesman.. March, 1932 Yonkers Herald 

Upper Sandusky (O.) Chief-Union.. December, 1942 Upper Sandusky Daily Union 

Madison (S. D.) Daily Leader....... 6/1/38 Madison Sentinel 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free Press 2/13/40 Chattanooga News 

Nashville Tennessean ........000055 10/24/10 Nashville American 

Houston (Tex.) Chronicle ......... 7/1/10 Houston Herald 

Bellingham (Wash.) Herald (a.m).. 1/9/07 Rellingham American 

Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gasette.... October, 1915 Green Bay Gazette 

Chicago Herald-American (p.m.).... October, 1932 Chicago Repository (Chi. Eve. Post) 

Chicago Herald-American (a.m.).... May, 1918 Chicago Herald (formerly Chi, Inter- 
Ocean) 

Moscow (Idaho) Idahoian .......... September, 1940 Moscow Star-Mirror 

Mexico (Mo.) Evening Ledger ..... September, 1941 Mexico Intelligencer & Daily News 


Las Cruces (N. M.)Sun-News......- April, 1939 Las Cruces News 
Ceélessa (Tex.) American ........45+ October, 1940 Odessa Bulletin 
Seminole (Okla.) Producer & Reporter January, 1938 Seminole Reporter 





“The amounts of the consideration given or 
paid (a) for the above named newspapers pur- 
chased or acquired and (b) for the AP mem. 
berships, are not known to or readily 
tainable by AP or any of its directors or offi- 
the reply added. 


Interrogatory 101 asked: 

“In the case of every applicant for member- 
ship in AP during the last 20 years whose 
application was voted on by members of AP 
and who failed of election, list the names of 
all members of AP owning a newspaper or 
newspapers competitive with that owned by the 
applicant who, to the knowledge of AP or any 
of its officers or directors, solicited votes or 
proxies in oppposition to the election of the 
applicant.” 

The answer was: 


ascer- 


cers 


“(a) Baltimore Evening Sun. Proxies were 
solicited by W. R. Hearst, or by persons in 
his behalf, in opposition to the election of the 
applicant.” 


Proxies were 
(etc., same as 


“*(b) Rochester Times-Union, 
solicited by W. R. Hearst, or 
above). 

“Chicago Sun. 

“Washington Times-Herald. 
Int. 60.” 

Interrogatories 59 and 60 dealt with 
the vote against Field and Mrs. Pat- 
terson, as detailed in the rollcall vote 
on page 3. 

Although 127 interrogatories were 
filed by the government only two days 
after AP counsel had responded to 374 
items in a “request for admission” 
filed earlier, some of these questions 
were stricken out by agreement be- 
tween opposing attorneys. AP’s an- 
swers were, by consent, filed under a 
schedule, with March 27 as the dead- 
line, after the original 15-day period 
for answering was extended. All 
were signed by Robert McLean, AP 
president. 

Seventy-one questions were dealt 
with in the first batch of answers, 
served on the Department of Justice 
Feb. 24 by Milbank, Tweed & Hope, 
AP’s attorneys. Thirteen questions 
were answered March 9; 16 on March 
24. 

Answering of the government’s in- 
terrogatories moved the anti-trust 
case one step nearer trial. 

Regular employes of the AP in the 
U. S. totaled 1,915 on Aug. 31, 1942; 
outside the U. S., 67. Compensation 
to these employes in the U. S. was 
$5,277,595.21 in 1941; $5,737,591 in 
1942; to those outside the U. S., $310,- 
049.07 in 1941; $284,304.31 in 1942. 
These statistics were given in answer 
to Interrogatories 26 and 27. In an- 
swering Int. 28, AP said 54 of these 
regular employes abroad were re- 
porters or correspondents. 

Exhaustive detail was furnished by 
AP in some interrogatories involving 


See answer to Int. 59. 
See answer to 


personnel and operations. Forty-nine 
typewritten legal pages, mostly single 
spaced, were required for the answer 
to Interrogatory 29; 34 pages for In- 
terrogatory 30. 


These interrogatories were: 

“29. State, as of any convenient date in 
the month of August, 1942, separately for 
each office and bureau of the AP in the U. S. 
(a) the number of full-time employes and 
(b) the aggregate compensation paid such 
employees on an annual basis, and state for 
each such employe (a) his title, if any, 
(b) the hours during which he customarily 
worked (such as 7 a.m. to 3 p.m.) and 
(c) a brief description of his duties (such as 


chief of bureau, wire editor, reporter, re 
write man, teletype operator, stenographer, 
copy boy.” 


“30. As of any convenient date in the 
month of August, 1942, (a) state the num- 
ber of persons employed by AP members in 
the U. 8., who had agreed or arranged with 
AP to render any service to it or for its 
benefit in return for compensation to be 
paid by AP, (b) state to what extent such 
persons had access to the local news gathered 
by the staff of the AP member by which 
they were respectively employed, (c) give 
the name of every AP member (and its< 
newspaper) employing such person, and 
(d) group such persons aceording to (1) the 
basis or method by which they were com- 
pensated by AP and (2) the duties performed 
for AP.” 


396 N. Y. Employes 


Answer to No. 29 covered the range 
of domestic bureaus from New York, 
with 396 employes and an annual 
payroll of ~$1,711,638.78, down to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., with one correspon- 
dent at $2,800 a year. The New York 
office and bureau listed more than 100 
employes in the newsphoto division 
alone. Individual salaries were not 
given. 


AP’s Washington bureau was listed 
with 120, including 50 reporters and 
19 editors, and annual payroll total- 
ing $436,023.86. 


Other large bureaus analyzed in this 
answer were: 

Los Angeles, 36 employes, $26,098.80 pay- 
roll; San Francisco, 75, $199,775.88; Den- 
ver, 29, $79,277.46; Atlanta, 59, $164,623.52; 
Chicago, 70, $213,396.66; Indianapolis. 16, 
$45,479.40: Des Moines, 21, $47,048.88; 
Louisville, 25, $52,496.48; New Orleans, 22, 


$59,761.96; Baltimore, 27, $63,468.32; Bos- 
ton, 63, $149,118.24; Detroit, 29, $92.,- 
602.98; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 32, 
$77,396.44; Kansas City, Mo., 57, $158.- 


750.64; St. Louis, 21, $45,514.30; Omaha, 
15, $35,930.44; Albany, N. Y., 19, $62,883. 

Charlotte, N. C., 22, $60,538.56; Cleveland, 
18, $34,256.56; Columbus, O., 29, $101.- 


925.16; a oe City, 14, $38,509.28; 
Portland, Ore., . $36,916.92; Philadelphia, 
49, $116,421. os: Pittsburgh, Pa., 16, 


$41,327; Dallas, 32, $124,994.06; Richmond. 
Va., 17, $58,339.50; Milwaukee, 14, $35.,- 
214.24; Newark, N. J., 19, $54, 310.76. The 
answer also noted discontinuance of bureaus 
in Atlantie City, N. J., Fresno, Cal., and 
Tucson, Ariz., in September, 1942, where 
full time correspondents formerly worked. 


The answer to No. 30 detailed names 


of 


i 


AP members who had access 


local news and stated how pa 


for 


local news of regional or ge 


interest from the various cities 


made, i.e., monthly for work outsid/ 


of their regular hours of duty or on 


flat basis for news or photos furnished: 


for special photographic work; 


news pictures furnished; week); 


while substituting for correspon 


on 


bureau. while 


vacation; monthly for protect 
it is unmanned 


night. 

Also: weekly for substituting Sut. 
urdays; moygthly on per day basis fo 
racing selections; monthly to substi 
for full time employes on off day§ip C 
monthly for supplying news of a cer 


T 


lot 


tain territory; flat fees as eleetion cor og 
respondents; weekly at space rates fup ing, t 


assigned stories; and weekly for 
dling and writing news from all 


of 


the Westchester County, N. ¥ 


dailies. 

Statistics or records of the vol 
of reports of local news of spon 
ous origin furnished to AP by me 
bers are available from only 
bureaus, AP replied to Interroga' 


34. 


Periods of one day to three m 


were covered by these records, ex 


for 


one covering 1940-43 in mon 


analyses by the Boston bureau. 
2,765 String Correspondents in U, 
Interrogatories 31 and 32 dealt wi 
other than full-time employes. 
cording to the answers, a total 
2,765 string correspondents, 219 stri 
photographers and seven others 


are not 


correspondents (includi 


those listed in the reply to Int. N 


30) 


, as of last August “had agreed 


arranged with AP to render any ser 
vice to it or for its benefit in re 


for 


AP.” 


The number of such persons attache} 
to each AP office or bureau was out 


compensation to be paid 


(Continued on page 26) 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


April 3-May 2—Press Photog- 
raphers Assn. of New York, 
Inc., annual exhibition of news 
pictures, Museum of Science 
and Industry, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City. 


April 3—Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Assn., weekly 
publishers meeting for discus- 
sion of wartime problems, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


Aprit 10—Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Assn., weekly 
publishers’ meeting, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 

April 13-14—New York State 
Circulation Managers, spring 
meeting, Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. 


April 14—The Canadian Press, 
annual general meeting, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

April 17-18—Pacific South- 
west Mechanical Executives, 5th 
annual convention, Elks Club, 
Los Angeles, 

April 19— Associated Press, 
annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

April 19-21—National News- 
paper Promotion Assn., 14th 
annual convention, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel. 

April 20-22—American News 
paper Publishers Assn., 57th 
annual convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

April 26-29—National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, radi0 
war conference, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 
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IF A. Miller Has Given 56 Years 
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Ir COURAGEOUS sincerity, plus a 
lot of common sense, are adequate 
measurements of newspaper publish - 
ing, then Frederick A. Miller, presi- 
dent and editor of the South Bend 


r Nan 





y 


Charles E. Crockett 


Franklin D. Schurz 


(Ind.) Tribune, has contributed his 
full share to the success of that paper, 
approaching its 70th anniversary as a 


daily. 

Mr. Miller, now 75 years old and 
with 56 years of newspaper service 
to his credit, assumed the editorial 
revuny and news management of the Tribune 
d Wise in 1892, following the death of 

his father, Alfred B. Miller, co- 
‘ache founder of the paper. For more than 
S oulg 50 years he has been the active head 
of the Tribune, a typical average-sized 
American daily newspaper, situated 
ina community noted for its wartime 
production and home of the famed 
Notre Dame University and St. Mary’s 
College. 

“A newspaperman’s success is the 
result of hard work, definite thinking 
and close attention to business,” said 
the modest, soft-spoken editor during 
an interview with Eprror & PuBLISHER. 
‘The Tribune has tried to be a paper 
for the people. I think a newspaper 
should be operated with some degree 
of modesty.” 

Editor of Old School 
Mr. Miller is an editor of the old 
school and while he still clings to 
many of the most cherished traditions 
of a free press, he has kept pace with 
ate § the swiftly-changing picture in mod- 

ern communications, including own- 
.Y,Fership of a radio station as early as 
gs, § 1922 and pioneering of news broad- 
yal} ‘asts when many editors shook their 
heads in utter dismay. 
His foremost obligation is to his 
readers. He has never held public 
office, either elective or appointive. He 
believes that when newspaper editors 
or publishers accept public office they 
interfere with the independence of 
their newspapers. He has always be- 
lieved the publication of news to be 
the principal function of a newspaper. 
Advertising .and circulation, impor- 
tant as they may be, have always 
been secondary, even though few 
Newspapers in Indiana have circula- 
tions equal to the Tribune’s, or carry 
a larger volume of advertising. Its 
circulation is the largest of any 
Indiana newspaper outside of Indi- 
anapolis. 
Quiet and retiring almost to the 
point of shyness, Mr. Miller can be as 
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To Success of South Bend Tribune 


President and Editor, 75, Is Son of Co-Founder 
. » » Believes Newspaper Should Be Operated 
With Some Degree of Modesty 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


resolute as the “hardest-boiled” edi- 
tor on record when the occasion de- 
mands. Nothing irritates him more 
than a threat and seldom does anyone 
try it. He constantly impresses upon 
his staff the importance of good Eng- 
lish in reporting and interpreting the 
news. In fact, he believes there is 
a tendency among newspapers to use 
too much of the every-day American 
slang in news stories. He generally 
goes through the paper each day, 
marks any errors with a blue pencil 
and sends the clips with a note to 
the people responsible in the hope 
they won’t let it happen again. 

“I know that in the rush of pro- 
ducing a daily paper it is impossible 
to have every word and every 
sentence in perfect order, but I be- 
lieve that should be the object of 
every newspaper writer,” he re- 
marked. “It should be remembered 
that many persons look upon their 
favorite newspaper as their instructor 
and therefore are likely to be guided 
in their use of words by it. In some 
cities, I think this true in South Bend, 
the newspaper is or has been used in 
public schools as a factor in instruc- 
tion. If that is true how necessary 
that every endeavor should be made 
for correctness in everything pub- 
lished.” 

Drew Plans for Plant 


The Tribune is South Bend’s only 
daily newspaper and owns WSBT, the 
city’s lone radio station, for years a 
CBS affiliate. But for many years, 
the Tribune knew the full import of 
competition from its rival morning 
and evening competitors, the old 
News-Times, which suspended pub- 
lication Dec. 27, 1938. The Tribune is 
published afternoons and Sunday 
mornings in its modern three-story 
plant, the floor plans for which were 
drawn by Mr. Miller while in bed in 
Columbus Hospital, Chicago, in Febru- 
ary, 1919. 

When the News-Times suspended, 
leaving the Tribune supreme in a city 
of more than 100,000 population, Mr. 
Miller wrote a classic letter to his 
employes, in which he stated: 

“It is a tremendous, overwhelming, 
almost crushing responsibility and 
one which we must collectively and 
individually in a way meet that will 
impress the people with whom we 
come in contact and convince them 
we do appreciate it and will continue 
to give them the. best that is in us. 
Satisfactory and complete service 
must be the aim in every instance in 
every department... . 

“The natural tendency when a daily 
newspaper is placed in the unfortu- 
nate position of being the only daily 
newspaper in a city is to assume, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that with 
competition eliminated one no longer 
needs to be alert. This could be true 
in respect to those who collect news 
on the theory that ‘if we do not get 
it today we will have it tomorrow. 
This theory must not prevail in re- 
spect to the Tribune. News must be 
sought with the same alertness, the 
same intelligence and the same desire 





to be first as if the Tribune had the 
most active and most irritating com- 
petition. Tribune news gatherers 
must not assume any other attitude. 
They must show as much interest in 
the Tribune as they did when we had 
competition. To do otherwise will be 
to indicate a waning interest in one’s 
work, in the.Tribune and in its prog- 
ress and can have but one result. 
“The business office, the advertis- 
ing department and the circulation 
department are in closer contact with 
the public than any others except the 
news department. The persons in 


those departments must exercise spe- 
cial and constant efforts to be courte- 
ous, accommodating and efficient both 
when meeting people over the count- 
ers or otherwise and when talking 
with them on the telephones. 


Never 





F. A. Miller 


must there be the slightest act or 
word that will cause any persons to 
think the Tribune believes it can be 
independent because it is South Bend’s 
only daily newspaper. Attention 
should be so satisfactory as to im- 
press the customer with the idea that 
the Tribune knows the meaning of 
service and tries to interpret it to 
the fullest extent in courtesy, affabil- 
ity and accommodation. . . .” 

Mr. Miller himself follows the fore- 
going precepts in his daily routine. 
His office on the second floor, across 
the hall from the news room, is open 
to any one who may call. There are 
no formalities about seeing the editor. 
A silk American flag stands at the 
right of his desk. This flag flew on 
the national capitol in Washington 
and was presented to Mr. Miller on 
his 75th birthday by his congressman 
friend, Robert A. Grant, of South 
Bend. On the walls are autographed 
pictures of many important person- 
ages, including Republican past presi- 
dents, senators, motion picture stars, 
and a Democratic president maker— 
James A. Farley. 


The Tribune: “A Paper for the 


§ 


People” is Mr. Miller's motto. Fair 
minded and friendly, Mr. Miller sees 
to it that the Tribune gets back of 
every activity of public interest 
which will be for the good of South 
Bend. He follows the practice of 
keeping a record of the space (news 
and advertising) given to worth- 
while civic and charitable projects. 
He figures such space at card rates 
and sends a receipted bill to the or- 
ganization at the close of each cam- 
paign, with the Tribune’s compli- 
ments. 
Realize Value of Space 

“Such a policy makes groups real- 
ize the value of the space given 
them,” he explained to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. “Few persons fully appre- 
ciate the cost of news space in the 
paper. I believe publishers could 
profit from a public relations stand- 
point by following such a program in 
their own communities.” 

A vigorous editorial writer in his 
own right and a crusading editor 
when the occasion demands, Mr. 
Miller does not tolerate business office 
or advertising interference with the 
news and editorial policies of the 
newspaper. Essentially, the Tribune 
may be classed as a Republican news- 
paper and Mr. Miller as a Republican 
editor. However, neither can be re- 
garded as other than independent. He 
has many Democratic and Labor 
friends. Aside from taking part in 
affairs of the Indiana Republican Edi- 
torial Association, Mr. Miller has 
never assumed :an important political 
role and has preferred men and issues, 
rather than party, in local and state 
politics. 

As for the Tribune, he has kept it 
free from any hint of political dicta- 
tion or subservience. Probably its 
most recognized example of news- 
paper courage came in 1924 when it 
waged unrelentless war upon the Ku 
Klux Klan when that organization 
was a political power in the state of 
Indiana. At the expense of dwindling 
circulation, Mr. Miller kept up his 
editorial attack on the Klan until its 
power was broken and many of its 
leaders thoroughly discredited in the 
eyes of the public. 

Wartime Responsibility 

Another example of outright inde- 
pendence was the case in which a 
South Bend bank president was found 
dead with a gun at his side during 
the early depression days of the ’30’s. 
A verdict of suicide was returned, but 
business men in high places en- 
deavored to have the Tribune sup- 
press the suicide. Mr. Miller stood 
firm and printed the truth. The 
opposition weakened under pressure 
and said the man died from a heart 
attack. A few weeks later the bank 
failed. South Bend people then real- 
ized and appreciated the integrity of 
the Tribune. 

Mr. Miller was responsible for the 
present Indiana statute which pre- 
vents any court or committee from 
making a newspaperman in that state 
divulge the confidential source of his 
information. Although the bill was 
defeated the first time it was intro- 
duced, Mr. Miller, working’ with the 
Hoosier Press Association, succeeded 
in getting the bill enacted about two 
years ago. When the bill was finally 
passed the governor sent Mr. Miller 
the pen with which: he signed the 
bill. 

With America at war, Mr. Miller 
sums up the wartime responsibilities 
of an editor simply by stating: “Re- 
gardless of a paper’s attitude toward 
the present administration in Wash- 
ington, I think a newspaper should do 
everything within reason to help this 
country win the war.” 

And the Tribune is doing just that. 

(Continued on next page) 
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continued from page 5 
It staged one of the most successful 
scrap drives in the country last fall 
when Donald Nelson of the War Pro- 
duction Board called upon the news- 
papers to “get in the scrap.” Like- 
wise, St. Joseph County, of which 
South Bend is the county seat, is 
recognized as one of the most “bond 
buyingest” counties in U. S. and has 
made its quota every month. In 
September, 1942, it doubled its quota 
by several hundred thousand dollars. 

The Tribune is doing everything 
within reason to meet the govern- 
ment requests for reduction in the 
use of newsprint. It has reduced its 
two pages of daily comics to one page 
by reducing the width of comic plates; 
eliminated panels, features and other 
space taking subjects. Churches, 
which have been given about $10,000 
worth of space a year, have been cut. 
Writers are expected to reduce space 
as much as consistently possible by 
shorter articles. Local pictures are 
less in number and many of them re- 
duced in size to save metal, film and 
chemicals. Further reductions are in 
mind should newsprint conditions 
require. 

Mr. Miller was reared in an atmos- 
phere pungent with the smell of 
printer’s ink. Born in South Bend, 
he was the only child of Alfred B. 
Miller, who founded the Tribune, 
along with Elmer Crockett, as a 
weekly on March 9, 1872. A year 
later, on May 28, 1873, the Tribune 
was established as daily and has 
never missed an edition. F. A. Miller 
reflects the good fortune of having 
had the heritage of a grandfather who 
fought slavery until his type and 
presses were thrown into the Ohio 
River and of a father who was for a 
half a century one of Indiana’s noted 
editors. 

Founders’ Sons Carry On 

The founders of the Tribune were 
brothers-in-law. Today, Mr. Miller 
and Charles E. Crockett, sons of the 
founders, are carrying on the sturdy 
traditions of that successful union. 
Associated with them is Franklin D. 
Schurz, vice-president of the Tribune 
and manager of its radio station. Mr. 
Schurz is a nephew of Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller started his newspaper 
career at the bottom, carrying papers 
as a boy in 1880, and later setting type 
in the Tribune composing room. After 
this came reportorial work. He joined 
the staff as a reporter July 3, 1888, 
after graduating from high school and 
it was from this job that scarcely 
more than five years later he was 
called upon to take up the work of 
his father, who died Dec. 10, 1892, as 
directing head of the Tribune. 

In the matter of civic enterprise, 
Mr. Miller is principally to be credited 
with having helped to organize the 
South Bend Chamber of Commerce 
and with having served as president 
of South Bend’s Indiana Centennial 
Association, formed and incorporated 
in 1916 for the observation of Indi- 
ana’s 100th anniversary of statehood. 
With the South Bend Chamber of 
Commerce, besides having been one 
of the organizers and members of the 
first board of directors, he served as 
the first president of the body in 
1909. Mr. Miller is a member of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors and of the National Press Club at 
Washington. In religion he is a Pres- 
byterian. 

Upon the death of Mr. Crockett, 
F. A. Miller was elected president of 
the Tribune on June 16, 1924. His 
associate, Charles E. Crockett, secre- 
tary of the company, also represents 
the interests of the Elmer Crockett 


estate. Mr. Crockett is in charge of 
the business office and attends to the 
accounting while his partner runs the 
news and_ editorial departments. 
Charles Crockett is a competent per- 
son who manages the payroll for the 
nearly 300 Tribune and WSBT em- 
ployes. He points with pride to the 
group insurance, hospitalization and 
pension plans the Tribune has in- 
augurated for its employes. Today, 
approximately 40 employes are in the 
armed forces. 
Worked in All Depts. 

Franklin Schurz, Harvard gradu- 
ate and a Certified Public Accountant, 
with a California license, joined the 
Tribune Oct. 5, 1925. He came to 
work with overalls, starting in the 
stereotyping department. He worked 
in all departments before assuming 
his present executive duties. 

Mr. Miller is one newspaper pub- 
lisher who did not fear radio as a 
competitor and has made his station a 
valuable adjunct to the Tribune. 
WSBT goes in heavily for public ser- 
vice. There isn’t a cause or an organ- 
ization which has a legitimate reason 
that does not get its fair share of time 
on the air. 

To Franklin Schurz‘’goes much of 
the credit for the Tribune’s astute 
campaign of gradually winning 
over readers from the opposition in 
the days before the News-Times 
suspended. Because of his CPA 
mathematical background, Mr. Schurz 
conceived the idea of reader surveys 
as early as 1925-26; before Dr. George 
Gallup had popularized this technique 
of measuring reader interest. Conse- 
quently, the Tribune knew which fea- 
tures were popular with the readers, 
and which were not. Changes were 
constantly made in features and news 
presentation, in accordance’ with 
reader reaction as revealed in the sur - 
veys conducted by Mr. Schurz. 

A gain in circulation resulted, be- 
cause the Tribune knew, in part at 
least, what interested the people. Cir- 
culation has expanded from approxi- 
mately 49,000 to more than 80,000 fol- 
lowing suspension of the News-Times 
in December, 1938. The Tribune ran 
12 different columnists over a testing 
period and then asked the readers to 
vote for the most popular. Comics 
were similarly tested. The Tribune 
also learned the value of local news 
pictures and was ahead of the parade 
during the trend to local pictorial 
coverage in the early ’30’s. The 
Tribune installed its own engraving 
plant and employed the services of 
three local news photographers. 

Walton Managing Editor 

Robert Walton is the able manag- 
ing editor of the Tribune: A former 
Tribune reporter, Bob Walton was 
recently called back to his Alma 
Mater from the Associated Press, 
where he was formerly news photo 
editor in the Washington bureau. He 
directs a staff of 35 people, including 
news bureaus in Mishawaka—twin 
city of South Bend; Niles, Mich., 
Goshen and Elkhart, Ind. The Trib- 
une has staff correspondents through- 
out its circulation area in northern 
Indiana and southern Michigan. 

As the sole daily in South Bend, 
the Tribune tries to get both sides of 
a controversial question the same day. 
Mr. Walton explained the paper has 
learned that such ‘a policy makes for 
better feeling on both sides, rather 
than carrying one side today and the 
other tomorrow, with the result that 
the second day story usually denies 
the first day’s version. 

The Tribune prints three editions 
daily in the evening field. They in- 
clude the State, with page one de- 


voted to state news; Home, with 
local and national news predominat- 
ing; and Green Sheet city final for 
street sales. Mr. Walton follows the 
policy of keeping inside pages open 
for spot news, including a heavy vol- 
ume of national news furnished by 
the three major wire services. 

“Telegraph news today is your best 
news,” Mr. Walton told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. “Local stories have lost much 
of their importance for the duration, 
except those stories which relate di- 
rectly to the war effort. Because of 
the wide reader interest in national 
news, especially war dispatches, we 
find it advisable to featurize local 
news whenever possible.” 


News Executives 


Assisting Mr. Walton are Russell P. 
Johnson, city editor; and James 
Derby, telegraph editor. Sports news 
gets an exceptionally heavy play in 
the Tribune, with Notre Dame’s teams 
in the spotlight, plus a comprehensive 
coverage of high school sports. Jim 
Costin is sports editor, assisted by 
Robert Overaker and Dave Gallup. 
During the Indiana high school 
basketball season, the Tribune often 
carries as many as 35 stories and sum- 
maries of northern Indiana high 
school basketball games in the Satur- 
day issue. The Tribune also goes in 
heavy for action pictures of Notre 
Dame’s home football games. 

Gerald E. Cosgrove, associate edi- 
tor, writes most of the Tribune’s edi- 
torials, although Mr. Miller takes a 
turn occasionally. Mr. Cosgrove, who 
came to the Tribune from the Dubu- 
que (Ia.) Telegraph-Herald in 1927, 
strives to balance his daily budget of 
editorials among local, state and 
national issues. He finds today, how- 
ever, that editorials dealing with na- 
tional and international problems pre- 
dominate. “A newspaper which ad- 
heres to local editorials entirely. can- 
not adequately serve its readers,” he 
said. “The first World War blasted us 
out of our provincialism and this war 
is teaching us to think in world terms. 
Even the smallest daily has to ‘cover 
the world’ today to satisfy its readers’ 
craving for world news. Editorial 
writers must keep this fact constantly 
in mind.” 

Although South Bend is an active 
war production center and its factory 
workers are riding the waves of war 
prosperity, the Tribune is keeping its 
eye on the non-war production towns 
in the South Bend area. It is en- 
deavoring to maintain its circulation 
coverage in those spots, even under 
the handicaps of curtailed delivery 
service and newsprint conservation. 
Neil C. Snyder, circulation manager, 
and Nelson E. Dodge, assistant cir- 
culation chief in charge of state circu- 
lation, see ahead to the day when war 
work will be over and these sur- 
rounding towns will be an important 
part of the South Bend market. 

Advertising Chiefs 


Edward J. Meehan, formerly na- 
tional advertising manager, is the 
aggressive acting advertising director 
in the absence of W. Stacy Bowman, 
now in military service. The Tribune 
does not go in for cooperative pages 
designed to promote the war effort, 
under sponsorship of local merchants. 
Neither does the Tribune accept hard 
liquor advertising. Clarence Harding 
is acting national advertising manager 
for the duration. 

R. S. Pridmore, veteran mechanical 
superintendent, directs the Tribune’s 
production force, which includes a 
number of employes with long records 
of continuous service. The Tribune 
prints its own 12-page Sunday color 
comic section. 


The entire Tribune-WSBT open. 
tions are housed in a_ three-stoy) 
plant, with the radio station on th 
third floor. Studios are “floated” q 
rubber and springs to eliminate vibra. 
tion from the newspaper’s mechanic; 
departments, which are laid out on th 
second and ground floors, following 
compact modern streamline prody. 
tion patterns. 


Coming back to the quiet man wii}, 


gray hair and sparkling eyes, wh 
despite his 75 years, is the acti 
directing head of the paper, we finj 
him proud of the “spirit of friendl 
ness” that exists between managemey 
and employes. 

Mr. Miller contrasted the two gen. 
erations of journalism he has know 
through more than a half century ¢ 
daily practice by stating: “There 
less of the vitriolic nature in new. 
papers today than in the past. Thi 
is painfully brought to my attentig 
when I go through the old files of th 
Tribune.” 

He has witnessed many major 
changes in newspaper publishing ip 
the past 50 years and while maintain. 
ing a vigorous editorial position, 
fully appreciates the increased oblig:. 
tions placed upon publishers in “one. 
paper” towns. He has met the chal. 
lenge in South Bend, yet he speak) 
not of promotions or public relation; 
but rather of the primary function of 
a newspaper—to print the news fear. 
lessly, but with good taste. 





John Long Charges 
OWI Favoritism 
Of Radio 


SacrRAMENTO, Cal.,,.March 29—A “de- 
liberate policy of favoritism” towar 
radio stations and “stupid handling’ 
of OWI matters was charged today by 
John B. Long, general manager a 
the California Newspaper Publisher 
Association, in a letter to Elmer Davis 
chief of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. 

Long complained that the news re- 
leases on important rationing storie 
were “excellent for radio, but timed 
to perfection to be too late for after- 
noon newspapers and too early fo 
morning newspapers. 

“This is just the latest of a numb 
of important government announce- 
ments scheduled for the same time; 
Long declared, citing the release on a 
OPA story from Washington on cut 
ting of rationing point values of ¢ 
beans, prunes, raisins and other com 
modities. 

“I believe that you and Gardn 
Cowles, Jr., are both aware of th 
fact that housewives cannot pin 1 
radio broadcasts on their kitchen cab 
inets, attach them to their ratio 
books, or take them with them to th 
markets!” 


Long made an earlier protest 0 
point rationing publicity and 0 
Davis today that he acknowledge 
“your innocuous respense to our com 
munications to the President of 
United States and yourself regardin 
the stupid handling of OWI matter 
in our state just 24 hours ahead ¢ 
point rationing.” 

Concluding, Long said: 

“Of course we rather expect you 
dismiss this, too, with a wave of 
hand even as you did the Los Ange 
incident of attempting to gag 
press, but we should like to have ot 
protest calling the situation to yo 
attention as part of the record f 
— consideration by the put 
ic.” 
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S. Writers 


At Fronts Discouraged 


N. Y. Times Advises Its Men Not to Make Combat 
Trips ... Other Papers and Agencies Adopt 
Modified Policies . . . Peterman Hurt in Tunisia 


THE New York Times has advised 

its correspondents not to make com- 
bat flights over enemy territory, Epr- 
tor & PuBLISHER learned this week, and 
modifications of this new policy in 
war coverage have been adopted by 
other U. S. newspapers and news 
agencies with reporters at the fronts. 

Loss of Robert P. Post, Times cor- 
respondent, in a bombing raid on 
Wilhelmshaven Feb. 26 precipitated 
this action by Edwin L. James, man- 
aging editor. Mr. James has not given 
his men abroad definite orders against 
making combat flights, but he has sent 
them a message advising that such 
trips are “unwise” and not worth the 
risk to their necks. 

The fact that no fellow reporter of 
Post in the “Writing 69th” has accom- 
panied the Eighth American Bombing 
Squadron on a raid since the Times 
man was lost led Eprror & PUBLISHER 
to inquire in New York whether a 
ban on further trips had been issued. 


U. P. Requires Permission 


United Press told E&P that al- 
though Walter Cronkhite, its cor- 
respondent, still is covering the 


Eighth Squadron at its base in Eng- 
land, the London bureau has been 
instructed not to let him go on an- 
other raid without specific permission 
from Earl J. Johnson, vice-president 
and general news manager. 

“And I have in mind to turn it 
down,” Mr. Johnson said. “There is 
not a dime-a-dozen’s worth of dif- 
ference in raids now so far as eye- 
witness material goes, and it would 
have to be one hell of a big under- 
taking before we risk a man’s neck.” 

Associated Press has told its cor- 
respondents not to take unnecessary 
chances in this field of coverage, and 
particularly not to repeat combat 
flights that have been made previ- 
ously. Permission is not required, but 
AP reporters are expected now to use 
their good judgment as to which com- 
bat flights are “really worth while” 
or merely repetitive. 

International News Service policy 
has been that its men who cover com- 
bat flights do so on their own initia- 
tive and without consulting New York, 
but one editor there indicated that 
while INS has no rule now against 
trips over enemy territory, one might 
be forthcoming in view of the action 
taken by the Times and other services. 

New York Herald Tribune cor- 
respondents have been instructed not 
to go on combat flights “except in 
very extraordinary situations,’ Marcus 
Duffield, day cable editor, told E&P. 
“We realize it is impossible in all cases 
to check with the home office,” he said. 
“We have left it to the discretion of 
the head of our London bureau, Geof- 
frey Parsons, Jr., whether Homer 
Bigart can make another flight with 
the Eighth Squadron, and his policy 
will be very rigid.” 

$1250 Insurance Per Trip 

An order which General MacArthur 
issued recently forbade war corre- 
spondents from making any flights 
over enemy territory in the Southwest 
Pacific area which he commands. 

The insurance which the Times car- 
ries on its war correspondents does 
not include coverage for death or in- 
jury occurring in flights over enemy 
territory. In the past, if it had ad- 
vance knowledge of an impending 


flight of this nature, the Times paid 
a 5% premium totaling $1,250 so that 
the policy would be in effect in the 
event anything happened to the cor- 
respondent. In cases where it had no 
prior knowledge of a combat trip, the 
correspondent was without insurance 
protection, and in case of death or 
injury the Times felt it would be its 
duty to provide for the correspondent’s 
family. 

Carroll Binder, Chicago Daily News 
foreign editor, said “our men are in- 
structed to exercise caution and they 
are never ordered to take exceptional 
risks. We realize, however, the war 
cannot be adequately covered from the 
rear. Therefore, we leave it up to our 
men to use their own discretion and 
seasoned judgment.” 

The Chicago Tribune has never 
given any orders to its correspondents 
to take combat flights, J. L. Maloney, 
managing editor, stated. However, 
the Tribune did give John Thompson 
permission to become a_paratroops 
correspondent and Thompson later 
was the first mewspaperman_ to 
land with American paratroopers in 
North Africa. The decision on combat 
flights is left with the discretion of the 
Tribune men at the front. 

The Chicago Sun likewise follows a 
policy of letting the correspondents 
make their decisions and has never 
encouraged or required men to make 
such flights. Turner Catledge, editor, 
said he personally felt that it was 
unwise for correspondents to take 
such chances. 

Russ Stewart, Chicago Times man- 
aging editor, said that paper’s cor- 
respondents have as much freedom of 
choice as possible in covering assign- 
ments. “We feel they have the right 
to decide on the spot whether any 
story is worth the risk entailed in 
obtaining it. We have impressed on 
them we would not want them to take 
any unnecessary chances. But if one 
of them has an opportunity to climb 
aboard a ‘Fort’ bound for Tokyo I 
know what his decision would be.” 

Ivan H. (Cy) Peterman, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer war correspondent in 
Tunisia, broke an arm March 30 when 
he dived into a rocky ditch east of 
El Guettar to escape strafing by a 


German Junkers-88. He also suffered 
head cuts when he struck a stone, 
but his helmet protected him from 
serious injury. Peterman, a former 
sports columnist, is the 40th U. S. 
correspondent injured or wounded in 
line of duty since 1939. 

Phil Ault, U.P., and Michael Chinigo, 
INS, who were with Peterman in a 
jeep at the time, escaped injury. 

Drew Middleton, New York Times, 
was married in London March 31 to 
Miss Winifred Estelle Mansel-Edwards, 
private secretary to William Ridsdale, 
chief of the British Foreign Office 
news division. He met his wife at 
the Ministry of Information. He re- 
turned to London from North Africa 
last week to be married. 

Front Liners Not Front Pagers 

Front line reporters in Tunisia were 
at a disadvantage during this week’s 
hot fighting following Marshal Rom- 
mel’s retreat from the Mareth Line. 
Their stories were being delayed at 
least 24 hours in most cases. Copy 
had to be flown by courier plane from 
the British Eighth Army or from the 
forces under General “Blood and Guts” 
Patton back to Algiers for censorship 
and transmission. Earl Johnson of 
U.P. pointed out that in this situation 
it was the man at the cable head, 
writing from communiques, and not 
the front line reporter, who got the 
front page by-line this week. 

The Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. 
U.S.-Algiers circuit increased its time 
of operation from 712 hours to 11} 
hours daily on March 1. It is now 
open from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., 6 p.m. 
to 7 p.m., and 8 p.m. to midnight, EWT. 
Mackay said it was promised 17 hours 
daily, starting at 6:30 am. EWT. 

Stephen Laird, Time magazine war 
correspondent who came unscathed 
through London and Berlin assign- 
ments was injured seriously April 1 
when he fell 25 feet down an elevator 
shaft at his apartment house in New 
York. He was hospitalized with five 
rib fractures, a spinal injury and 
numerous cuts and bruises. 

Details of how Larry Allen, AP 
Mediterranean Fleet correspondent, 
was captured last Sept. 13 at Tobruk 
and later wrote letters to Pope Pius 
XII, President Roosevelt and other 
notables in an effort to obtain his re- 
lease, were obtained March 23 from 
repatriated British fellow prisoners 
formerly at Camp 21 near Chieti, 
Italy, where Allen is still interned. 

From the start the Italians treated 
Allen as a special prize, took him to 
Italy from Derna by plane, respect- 
fully called him “lieutenant,” and 
smilingly refused to heed his argu- 
ments that he was a correspondent 
and therefore a non-combatant. 





CHANDLER REPEATS WARNING ON ECONOMY 
WASHINGTON, April 1—With the second calendar quarter beginning today, 
W. G. Chandler, director of the WPB Printing and Publishing Division, 
teday repeated his warning to publishers that postponement of further curtail- 
ment of newsprint use depends in large measure upon the amount of print 
paper economies effected by the industry. Appeals covering second quarter 
uses, he added, must be accompanied by a statement showing what con- 
servation measures are being employed. The transportation situation affect- 
ing paper is becoming increasingly tight, the Pulp and Paper Transportation 


Advisory Committee of WPB warned the industry today. 


The committee 


recommended that the industry continue its efforts to conserve by loading 
cars as heavily as possible, loading and unloading without delay, and by 
cleaning cars at once to make them immediately available for re-use. 


KNIGHT TO LONDON AS LIAISON FOR CENSOR 
WASHINGTON, April 1—John S. Knight, editor and publisher of the Knight 

Newspapers, will leave soon for London where he will be liaison officer 
between the Office of Censorship and censors of the other United Nations. 
Mr. Knight, 49 years old, left Cornell University to serve in World War I 
as a lieutenant of the 29th Division, 113th Infantry, later transferring to the 
air force. He served 18 months in France. He was managing editor of the 
Akron Beacon Journal from 1925 to 1933, when he became editor and pub- 
lisher. He is also publisher of the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press and the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald. Mr. Knight is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, and a vice- 
president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
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N. Y. Times, Stores 
Ad Rate Dispute 
Appears Settling 


Additional Stores Place 


Copy in Paper . . . Only 
Three Holdouts Remain 


The advertising rate dispute be- 
tween the New York Times and all 
but a few of the city’s major depart- 
ment stores appeared to be resolving 
itself as Eprror & PusiisHER went to 
press with appearance of copy in the 
Times during the week from an addi- 
tional seven stores—Franklin Simon, 
R. H. Macy & Co., B. Altman, Saks 
Fifth Avenue, Hearns, Bloomingdales, 
and Abraham & Strauss, the last a 
Brooklyn store. 

Only three holdouts remained this 
week from the original group which 
withdrew their advertising from the 
Times in protest against the projected 
rate increase early last month. 

Three Stores Hold Out 

These are Lord & Taylor, which was 
the first to withdraw after the Times 
rate announcement; Gimbel Bros., of 
which Saks Fifth Avenue is an affili- 
ate, and James McCreery. 

The last, however, is normally a 
Sunday advertiser and, although there 
was no copy scheduled from that 
store to run in the Sunday Times of 
April 4 as Eprror & PusiisHer went to 
press, the return-to-the-Times move- 
ment had gained such momentum 
during the last 10 days that it appeared 
this store, as well as the other two 
still holding out, might place copy 
before the deadline. 

Although copy from the stores 
“striking” the Times has reappeared 
in the paper during the week, there 
has been no communication from the 
stores indicating they were resuming 


schedules, Eprror & PusiisHer has 
learned. However, copy is being 
placed. 


Last week (E. & P., March 27, p. 
10) Stern Bros., Best & Co. and Rus- 
seks, three of the original “striking” 
stores, reappeared in the Times fol- 
lowing several others that had re- 
turned previously. 

Grand Jury Still Sitting 

Although no comment was forth- 
coming from spokesmen for either of 
the disputants, two possibilities 
loomed as being responsible for the 
decision by the stores to return to the 
Times. 

One is that a grand jury, which has 
been conducting an investigation into 
the situation to determine whether 
the action by the stores could be 
construed as a violation of the anti- 
trust statutes, is still in session, with 
the possibility that indictments will 
be returned. 

The other is that the Easter sales 
season began this week. This season, 
along with the Christmas rush, pro- 
duces the heaviest department store 
sales during the year. 


However, these are only theories 
put forward by usually well-informed 
department store people. But the 
fact remains that the stores are re- 
turning to the Times one by one, just 
as they withdrew after March 6 when 
the paper announced its rate in- 
crease. 


58TH STUDY 


The 58th report of the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading was re- 
leased this week by the Advertising 
Research Foundation. The report is 
based on an examination of the Tren- 
ton Evening Times of Feb. 4. 
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Acme Engineer 
Aided Start of 
Radio-Telephoto 


Army Pictures From North 
Africa Possible Through 
His Inventive Skill 


The story behind the recent in- 
auguration of the Army Signal Corps’ 
new radio-telephoto transmission serv- 
ice from North 
Africa, which 
brings battle- 
front news pic- 
tures to U. S. 
newspapers a 
few hours after 
the action takes 
place, was re- 
vealed for the 
first time this 
‘week. 

It represents 














the climax of 
many months of L. A. Thompson 
planning and 


testing by the Signal Corps and a 
young civilian engineer, L. A. Thomp- 
son, employed by Acme Newspictures, 
and is a story of typical American in- 
ventive skill and speed pitted against 
a seemingly impossible task. 

The designing and construction of 
the new radio-telephoto equipment 
were accomplished in Acme’s Labora- 
tories in Cleveland, where Thompson 
has been telephoto engineer for sev- 
eral years. 

Designed Transceiver 

Thompson already had designed and 
perfected the Acme Telephoto Trans- 
ceiver for two-way transmission over 
land wires—the system now used by 
Acme—so he was assigned by the 
Signal Corps to convert existing tele- 
photo equipment to radio use. 

Military need for equipment to re- 
produce facsimile diagrams and pho- 
tographs was seen in December, 1941, 
by Brig. Gen. Frank E. Stoner, then 
Signal Officer of the Third Army, sta- 
tioned at San Antonio, Texas. Gen- 
eral Stoner, Lieut. Col. Carl H. Hatch, 
and Thompson carried out the project 
from its inception, developing equip- 
ment for military land-line transmis- 
sion under the direction of the Chief 
Signal Officer, Maj. Gen. Dawson 
Olmstead. 

Adaptation of equipment to trans- 
oceanic radio transmission took two 
and a half months of intensive labora- 
tory research. During that time 
Thompson had not only designed but 
built the initial Signal Corps machines 
which would send a picture across the 
Atlantic without too much distortion 
from atmospheric and other disturb- 
ances. 

Test Picture Sent 100 Times 

Signal Corps non-coms and com- 
missioned officers, who have had long 
experience as photo syndicate men 
in civil life, had to be trained in the 
special problems of operating the 
delicately synchronized apparatus. 

Capt. Lawrence D. Prehn flew to 
Africa to install and test the equip- 
ment there. Three weeks of testing 
were necessary to reach the quality 
which Army Pictorial Service consid- 
ered satisfactory. Certain types of 
photographic printing and developing 
were found necessary for the best 
transmission. A test picture was sent 
across the ocean more than 100 times 
—a print of Jinx Falkenburg playing 
tennis. At last the picture came 
through so clearly that it even showed 
the detail of the racket strings. The 
news-picture service was ready to 
launch. 

Photographs of the capture of Gafsa 


were sent by courier to the radio 
station, and put on a radio channel. 
Seven minutes later the negatives 
were being stripped off the machine 
in Washington for speedy printing and 
distribution to the newspapers. 

In future, the important news pic- 
tures and battle photographs taken 
by Signal Corps combat photogra- 
phers will be rushed by plane or mo- 
tor courier to the transmitting station 
for publication within an hour or two. 
Use of one of the vitally-needed mili- 
tery radio communication channels 
for this purpose is an example of the 
Army’s anxiety to tell the public 
everything possible about our mili- 
tary operations. 

Additional Signal Corps radio-tele- 
photo circuits will be established to 
the other front as soon as possible. 
Two-way transmission of pictures is 
provided, and it will be possible to 
send news pictures to the front for 
distribution in camp publications. 


Is Judged Best 
Paper In Armed Forces 


Chosen from a field of 350 entries 
among camp publications of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, 
both here and abroad, America’s 
Alertmen, official newspaper of Major 
Gen. Sanderford Jarman’s Anti-Air- 
craft Artillery Command, Eastern De- 
fense Command, was cited March 30 
as the best publication in the nation’s 
armed forces. 

The grand prize in the contest con- 
ducted by the War Department’s 
Camp Newspaper Service was ac- 
cepted by General Jarman in behalf 
of the newspaper’s staff at a cere- 
mony in his headquarters at Fort Tot- 
ten, N. Y., where the paper is pub- 
lished and sent to troops at stations 
from Maine to Florida. 

The newspaper, a weekly, is done 
in photo-offset. It was the unanimous 
selection of three judges, based on the 
first four issues after Jan. 1. First 
prizes in their respective classes fol- 
lowing the grand prize were won by 


the Fort Niagara Drum (mimeo- 
graph), the Baer Field (Ind.) Beacon 
(photo-offset) and the Wheeler 
(Wheeler Field, Hawaii) Windsock 
(letterpress). 

The grand prize, a_ gold-plated 


“Oscar,” was taken to Fort Totten by 
Staff Sergeant W. L. Sarley, repre- 
senting the Camp Newspaper Service. 
It was presented formally by William 
E. Haskell, assistant to the president 
of the New York Herald Tribune, who 
represented George Cornish, manag- 
ing editor of that newspaper, one of 
the judges. The other two judges 
were Norman Chandler, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Times, and Robert 
Fuoss, managing editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

General Jarman commended the 
staff, headed by Major George W. 
Griffiin, Jr., as editor, and said daily 
newspapers had been very helpful 
in making the camp newspaper a suc- 
cess. 


Stores ew: to Aid 
April Bond Drive 


To assist the Treasury in achieving 
its objective of selling the record total 
of $13,000,000,000 worth of War Bonds 
this month, the board of directors of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation has approved a plan to ask all 
stores throughout the U. S. to make 
each Tuesday for the duration of the 
drive “Bond Tuesday,” it was an- 
nounced in New York March 30. 

Under the plan, proposed by Ed- 
ward N. Allen of the Sage-Allen 
Company, Hartford, Conn., president 
of the association, stores participating 
will advertise no merchandise for 
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“Bond Tuesday” but will devote the 
advertising commonly used for mer- 
chandise to the sale of bonds. 


R. R. IN AD DRIVE 


Southern Railway Company is using 
public relations advertising in 300 “on 
line” newspapers, from St. Louis to 
New Orleans, and from Washington 
to central Florida. The Southern in- 
augurated a public relations ad drive 
last September, employing daily and 
weekly papers, a number of sectional 
and state farm publications, and a 
small list of national business maga- 
zines. 


Daily Defies Mayor 
Over Its Reporter 


A policeman and another city em- 
ploye will stand trial shortly in Lin- 
coln, Ill., for assaulting L. B. Shroyer, 
staff photographer of the Lincoln 
Evening Courier, after he had taken 
a photograph of the book collection 
handled by the local Boy Scouts. The 
assailants pleaded guilty to assault 
and battery and disturbing the peace 
and Shroyer has filed a _ counter 
suit charging the two with rout and 
riot. 

Mayor Ralph F. Koehnle has re- 
quested the Courier to _ replace 
Shroyer on the City Hall beat “be- 
cause of the antagonism which exists 
between Shroyer and various city 
officials and employes of the City of 
Lincoln, which antagonism renders 
impossible the accurate and proper 
reporting of municipal affairs.” 

B. C. Snider, Courier associate edi- 
tor, however, made plain this week 
that Shroyer is going to continue to 
cover City Hall, whether the Mayor 
likes it or not. It is said Shroyer 
made enemies at the City Hall be- 
cause of his reporting on a parking 
meter controversy. Replying to the 
Mayor’s request, the Courier said 
editorially: 

“The Mayor’s communication is an 
almost unbelievable expression of ar- 
rogance. The public has a right to 
expect of the Courier that it continue 
as its reporter of these (city admin- 
istration) functions a person of its 
own selection and not some one else 
at the dictation of the Mayor.” 

ft 


Judges Named for Ayer 
Typography Contest 


PHILADELPHIA, March 29—An Army 
newspaper editor, a congressman-pub- 
lisher, the director of a university 
journalism department, and the man- 
aging editor of a printing trade pub- 
lication were announced today as 
judges of the 13th Annual Exhibition 
of Newspaper Typography to be held 
here in April by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc. 

The Army representative is Major 
Hartzell Spence, editor of Yank, for- 
merly with the United Press. The 
congressman is Representative Will 
Rogers, Jr., editor and publisher of 
the Beverly Hills (Cal.) Citizen. Pro- 
fessor O. W. Riegel of Washington and 
Lee University represents the schools 
of journalism. He is on leave for spe- 
cial service with the OWI, Overseas 
Division. E. F. Trotter, managing 
editor of Printing, appears for the 
typographical trade. 

March 31 was the deadline for en- 
tries, 


e 
SMOKES” A YEAR OLD 
Thursday, April 1, marked the 
first anniversary of the Erie (Pa.) 
Times’ “Keep ’em Smoking” fund and 
by that date exactly 7,076,945 cigar- 
ettes had been sent to the Erie 


district men in the armed forces, 
both in this country and distant 
lands. 


Jonathan Daniels 
Is Administrative 
Assistant to FDR 


Editor-on-Leave from 
Raleigh News and Observer 
Named by President 


WasHINGTON, March 30—Jonathan 
Daniels, editor-on-leave of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer, has been 
appointed an ad- 
ministrative as- 
sistant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 
at a salary of 
$10,000 a year. 

In World War 
I, Mr. Roosevelt 
was assistant to 
Mr. Daniels’ 
father, Josephus 
Daniels, when 
the latter was 
Secretary of 
Navy in the 
Woodrow Wil- 
son Cabinet. 

Father Resumes Post 

The appointment switches Mr. Dan- 
iels from his position of assistant 
director of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense to the White House. The selec- 
tion fills the staff of six assistants 
“with a passion for anonymity” which 
Congress authorized the President to 
appoint. 

Mr. Daniels was educated at the 
University of North Carolina and 
Columbia Law School. Before be- 
coming editor of the News and Ob- 
server he was a reporter and Wash- 
ington correspondent. 

In his absence from Raleigh, his 
father has returned to the editorial 
chair. 


Dimitman Is Exec. Ed. 
Of Chicago Sun 


Cuicaco, March 30—Appointment of 
E. Z. Dimitman as executive editor of 
the Chicago Sun was announced here 
this week by Silliman Evans, pub- 
lisher of the Sun. Mr. Dimitman, for- 
merly executive editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, has assumed his 
duties at the Sun in the newly-created 
position. There are no other changes 
in the executive personnel of the 
Sun’s news department. Mr. Dimit- 
man, a native of Philadelphia, was 
formerly with the Press, North Amer- 
ican and Public Ledger in that city, 
prior to joining the Inquirer. He will 
be in complete charge of the news op- 
erations of the Sun. 

Mr. Dimitman told Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER he strives for a balanced paper, 
with an honest news report, covering 
all news fronts, giving heavy play to 
the biggest story of the day, whatever 
it may be. He said he likes plenty of 
local feature stories, and an “orderly 
newspaper” from the standpoint of 
news presentation. “I like pictures 
when they are good and I like to hit a 
story hard when it deserves such 
play,” he said. 

“Above all, I like to see ‘good read- 
ing’ in the newspaper from front page 
to back.” 

Turner Catledge, editor of the Sun 
since Rex Smith resigned to go into 
the armed forces, will continue as edi- 
tor, but he plans to devote more time 
to writing and directing the editorial 
page of the Sun. Catledge, formerly 
of the New York Times Washington 
bureau, joined the Sun as a chief rov- 
ing correspondent. 

He now plans to do more writing 
with Mr. Dimitman directing the news 
operations. 
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CARTOON COMMENT ON TUNISIA VICTORY, MEAT RATIONS AND POSTWAR PLANNING 





WE'D BETTER NOT LEAVE IT 
TO CHANCE 

















—Ding Darling in New York Herald Tribune 


YOU CAN'T FIT ALL HEADS 
WITH ONE SIZE HAT 


Stan MacGovern in 


Caan nx Prera- 


New 





York Post Burris Jenkins, Jr. in New ) rk 


THE ROMMEL "PAY-AS-YOU-GO" 
PLAN 


ournal-American 





Steele Calls India 
A Paradise for 


Newspapermen 


Chicago Daily News 
Correspondent Says Only 
Censorship Nullifies This 


India, with all its complexities and 
complicated political thought, is fast 
coming into the limelight as a major 
news center and 
will undoubtedly 
become increas- 
ingly important 
in the general 
news _ picture 
durjng the post- 
war period, A. T. 
Steele, Chicago 
Daily News Far 
Eastern _corre- 
spondent, told 
Epiror & PuUB- 
LISHER in an in- 
terview this 
week. 

Mr. Steele is home on leave, fol- 
lowing an eventful three years of news 
reporting in Japan, China, Russia and 
India. His latest assignment took him 
to India for Gandhi’s hunger strike. 
Steele returned to this country by air- 
plane, coming home by the way of 
Africa. He expects to return to the 
Far East in the near future. 

India is now swarming with corre- 
spondents, with a comparatively large 
contingent of American newspaper- 
men on the scene, Mr. Steele stated. 
American writers are filing more news 
on the Indian situation than are the 
British correspondents. Looking back 
on his recent experiences in that 
country of 350,000,000 people, the Daily 
News writer remarked: 

Newspaperman's Paradise 

“It is the easiest country in the 
world in which to see anybody. It is 
unquestionably the most talkative and 
argumentative country on earth. Cor- 
respondents are bombarded with the 
views of the Indian political leaders 
and the British officials. It would be 
a newspaperman’s paradise, but the 
censorship nullifies this advantage. 
Although the censorship is no worse 














A. T. Steele 


in India than in any other country in 
Asia.” 

Americans will want to know more 
about India, he said, because that 
country is our main military base in 
Asia. Consequently, there are many 
more American correspondents in 
India than in China, he added. 

“Gandhi loves the press and knows 
it is one of his most potent weapons,” 
said Steele. “He uses it to the 
utmost, which is equally true of all 
important Indian political leaders. 
Likewise, the British usually welcome 
the American press representatives 
with open arms, thinking that at last 
their headaches in India are about to 
be understood. But they shortly dis- 
cover that correspondents listen as 
readily to the point of view of the 
Indians as of the British. Neverthe- 
less, the British are generally friendly 
to American newsmen.” 

American correspondents encoun- 
tered some censorship difficulties dur- 
ing the early stages of Gandhi's re- 
cent fast, said Steele, but conditions 
improved after the Americans had 
protested through the American diplo- 
matic representative there and there 
was some improvement as the fast 
progressed. “This made it possible to 
cover the hunger strike much more 
openly,” he explained. 

“The big problem for newspapermen 
is not to get Indians to talk,” he con- 
tinued, “but rather how to get them 
to stop. A newspaperman hears so 
many points of view that at the end 
of a day you are dizzy from the con- 
flicting points of view. The complexity 
of the Indian situation cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. There is no 
doubt that India wants her inde- 
pendence, but what kind of indepen- 
dence and in what form are questions 
yet to be clearly answered. The big 
problem is to balance off one against 
another and fit it into its place.” 

Mr. Steele remarked it is to the 
credit of the American press contin- 
gent in India that its members are 
doing an admirable job, covering every 
corner of the country and contacting 
the numerous political factions. “Only 
in this way can you get a balanced 
picture of the Indian situation,” he 
declared. 

Turning his attention to the native 
Indian press, Mr. Steele told Eprror & 
PUBLISHER that the press as a whole is 


made up of a remarkably intelligent 
group of men, intensely political 
minded. “They talk and dream poli- 
tics most of the time,” he said. “Some 
of them are extremely intelligent and 
very able, despite the fact they are 
poorly paid.” 

The Indian press takes its responsi- 
bilities seriously, having to overcome 
such difficulties as curtailment of 
space, and British regulations cover- 
ing the handling of political uprisings, 
such as the recent Gandhi fast. The 
tendency recently has been to relax 
such orders, he said, thus giving the 
Indian newspapers a freer hand. 

Mr. Steele, Canadian born. has been 
an American correspondent in the Far 
East since 1932. He alternated with 
the New York Times and the Asso- 
ciated Press foreign staffs in the Orient 
from 1932 to 1937, when he joined the 
Daily News foreign news service. He 
won outstanding recognition for his 
eye-witness accounts dealing with the 
sack and siege of Nanking, filing his 
first “four days in hell” dispatch from 
a U. S. gunboat in the Yangtze River. 
He later covered the early stages of 
the German-Russian campaign in 1941 
with the Russian army. Eleven months 
before Pearl Harbor, he made a one- 
man tour of Japan and filed his re- 
vealing dispatches, exceedingly pro- 
phetic, from Hong Kong, predicting the 
impending clash. 

Steele, a hard worker and a thor- 
ough reporter, ranks as one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding foreign correspond- 
ents. “You have no idea of what a 
heaven America is after being in 
China,” he said. “We have everything 
in abundance here as compared with 
China, but we must prepare for the 
bitter struggle which lies ahead of us.” 


OFFERS BOND DRIVE AID 


The Chicago Tribune is offering, as 
a special contribution to the Allied 
Newspaper Council promotion of the 
April War Bond drive, to make avail- 
able at cost, full page mats, either in 
color or black and white, the Joe 
Parrish cartoon “I promise to die if 
necessary to protect your investment” 
that appeared on page one of the Trib- 
une March 26. Mats will be available 
for simultaneous release just before 
the bond sales starts and those inter- 
ested should contact A. M. Kennedy, 
Sunday editor, at once. 


James Gordon 
Bennett Trustees 
File Accounting 


What still remains for further dis- 
tribution of the $8,500,000 estate left 
by James Gordon Bennett, publisher 
of the old New York Herald, who died 
May 14, 1918, is $2,451,216.57, accord- 
ing to two trustees’ accountings of 
the property, filed this week with Sur- 
rogate Delehanty. in Manhattan, New 
York. 

Under his will, among numerous 
bequests to others. Mr. Bennett left 
a portion of his property for the 
founding of a “James Gordon Bennett 
Memorial Home for New York Jour- 
nalists, Inc.” 

Memorial Home Covered 

Covering a period from Feb. 26, 
1935, to June 30, 1941, the Guaranty 
Trust Company, as trustees, in their 
accounting, charged themselves with 
$3,914,905.92. 

Against this sum, they credited 
themselves with loss in decrease value 
of property, $113,995.35; paid for ad- 
ministration and other expenses, $207,- 
706.28; distributed to numerous bene- 
ficiaries, $822,356.94: paid to the 
“James Gordon Bennett Memorial 
Home for New York Journalists, Inc.,” 
from March 11, 1935, to June 4, 1941, 
$51,650; and to creditors and others, 
$218,369.02, leaving a balance of $2,- 
500,828.33. 

In their later accounting, covering 
a period from July 1, 1941, to Aug. 14 
last, the trustees charged themselves 
with $2,595,270.50. 

Against this sum, they eredited 
themselves with loss in decrease value 
of property, $50,085.60; paid for ad- 
ministration and other expenses, $32,- 
673.11; paid to various beneficiaries, 
$57,995.22, and to the Bennett Memor- 
ial Home, from July 3, 1941, to Dec. 
3, 1941, $3,300. 

The balances, $2,451,216.57, are held 
for further distribution, subject to an 
order of the court. 

A preliminary hearing for the sign- 
ing of the decree was set by Surrogate 
Delehanty for May 11. 

Candler, Mills, Rogers & Lantry of 
80 William Street, are counsel for the 
trustees. 
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Ad Committee 
Plans Studies of 
Postwar Ads 


Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising to 
Conduct Research 


Studies of postwar advertising have 
been authorized by the executive 
board of the Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., New 
York, in its research budget for the 
current year. These studies will in- 
clude advertising in relation to gen- 
eral distribution problems and ad- 
vertising in relation to consumption 
problems. 

As a supplement to the postwar 
study, the committee project calls for 
the preparation of a series of interim 
reports dealing with the advertising 
effects of zoned distribution, victory 
models, labeling, price control, ra- 
tioning, and similar war measures. In 
adidtion to these interim reports, spe- 
cial consideration is to be given to 
the transition period, or the period of 
readjustment. 

Study Under Way 

As an initial project, the committee 
research staff is making an intensive 
study of advertising and consumer 
information. This study supplements 
a previous committee report, “Infor- 
mation in Advertising.” It will in- 
clude a wider range of products and a 
greater variety of advertising and 
sales promotional media, and will 
provide comparisons of the kind and 


type of information available in 
pre-war, war and postwar ad- 
vertising. 


Dr. Kenneth Dameron of the Ohio 
State University is in charge of the 
project and will employ a staff of 
marketing economists to aid in the 
research program. 

The Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising was established 
four years ago by major advertising 
media and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. Members 
of the executive board of the Commit- 
tee on Consumer Relations in Adver- 
tising are: John Benson, 4-A, chair- 
man; Frank Braucher, Periodical 
Publishers’ Association; Edwin S. 
Friendly, New York Sun; Kerwin H. 
Fulton, Outdoor Advertising Incor- 
porated; Donald M. Hobart, Curtis 
Publishing Company; Buell W. Hud- 
son, Woonsocket Call; Chester J. 
LaRoche, Young & Rubicam and Ad- 
vertising Council; Roy E. Larsen, 
Time, Inc.; John Meilink, Cleveland 
Press; Neville Miller, National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters; William Rey- 
del, Newell-Emmett Company. 
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Ice Box Advertising 
Makes Comeback 


Ice box advertising has come 
squarely back into the picture, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., furniture and depart- 
ment stores recently joining in the 
promotion of a nationally known ice 
refrigerator which retails for $74.95. 
Cheaper boxes are being featured in 
some of the advertising, but columns 
of advertising are now being devoted 
to ice boxes, rivaling in some respect 
promotion of a nationally known 
ice refrigerator which retails for 
$74.95. 

Stores at first were wary about ad- 
vertising ice refrigerators, but to their 
surprise they found a big demand, 


due chiefly to the fact that mechanical 
boxes are hard to get, even the supply 
of used ones being almost exhausted. 
Then too the difficulty of getting sub- 
standard mechanical boxes repaired 
owing to a manpower shortage has 
something to do with ice box sales. 

The Birmingham Ice & Cold Storage 
Company joined in the advertising 
and estimated that 40,000 families in 
the city now depend on ice for food 
refrigeration. This number is on the 
increase as more families move in to 
the city to work in war plants. 





Among Advertising Folk 


DWIGHT MILLS, executive vice- 

president of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., has been appointed radio direc- 
tor of the agency. He takes over the 
duties of J. R. Sraurrer, who is on 
leave of absence, serving as a major 
at the U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y. Ricuarp Dunne, formerly 
of Kenyon Research Corporation, has 
become radio time buyer of Kenyon 
& Eckhardt. 

Wittram A. Morrison, account exec- 
utive with Sidney Garfinkel Agency, 
San Francisco, reported on March 30 
for officer training in the Army. On 
leave of absence for the duration, Mr. 
Morrison’s duties will be taken over 
by Crype Houser. 

Joun H. Dunnam, for 25 years a 
prominent advertising man in Chicago, 
and who has been with Aubrey, Moore 
& Wallace for the past three years, has 
been made a vice-president. Mr. Dun- 
ham had been vice-president of Erwin 
Wasey & Company and of Williams & 
Cunnyngham, for a number of years 
prior to forming his own agency, the 
John H. Dunham Company, which he 
operated up to the time of joining 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc. Other 
recent additions to the Aubrey, Moore 
& Wallace organization include E. H. 
Bowers, account executive, formerly 
with the Cramer-Krasselt Company of 
Milwaukee, and N. W. Ayer & Son; 
also J. W. Ream, production manager, 
formerly production manager of 
Kreicker & Meloan. 

Wituram E. ScHNEIDER and BENETA 
Cox will ‘assist on the General Foods 
accounts at Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
effective immediately. Mr. Schneider 
has been named assistant to WILLIAM 
R. Baker, JR., executive vice-president 
in charge of the General Foods ac- 
counts. Miss Cox will take over the 
coordination of radio commercials and 
government messages on all programs, 
a post formerly occupied by Mt. 
Schneider. 

J. Ciirrorp Roserts has joined the 
account executive staff at the Detroit 
office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. His 
agency connections include service 
with D. P. Brother & Co., J. Walter 
Thompson and a period as advertising 
manager of Transcontinental & West- 
ern Airlines. C. D. Carson has also 
been added to R. & R.’s Detroit staff 
as assistant art director. For five 
years he was associated with Camp- 
bell-Ewald Co. in Detroit. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., announces the election of SAMUEL 
A. Harnep and Harotp C. McNutty 
to membership on its board of direc- 
tors. Harned, who is a vice-president 
and account executive, and McNulty, 
vice-president and art director, take 
over memberships on the board left 
vacant by Masor Leste Peart, now 
with the Special Service Division of 
the Army, and Lr. Coronet EcBerr 
Wuite, editor of the Stars and Stripes 
and Yank, now in North Africa. 








Campaigns and Accounts 





AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS 

CORP., announces the appointment 
of Compton Advertising, Inc. as the 
agency for Aspertane, effective im- 
mediately. 

A new advertising campaign for 
Beecu-Nutr Gum using 800-line inser- 
tions in 11 metropolitan newspapers 
and half pages in 24 national maga- 
zines began March 31. Newell-Em- 
mett Company is the agency handling 
the account. : 

Hiram Ricker & Sons has turned 
over to Tracy, Kent & Co., Inc., New 
York, their advertising accounts for 
both the Poland Spring House and the 
Poland Spring Company which mar- 
kets Poland Spring Water and the 
mixes. Newspapers, magazines and 
other media will be used. 

Davis & Lawrence Co., Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., manufacturers of proprietaries 
since 1839, announces the appointment 
of Irwin Vladimir & Co., Inc., to han- 
dle their export advertising, effective 
immediately. 

An expanded advertising campaign 
on behalf of Jitter Bug, insect repel- 
lent distributed by Brcker-BIscHOFF 
CHEMICAL Company, St. Louis, is now 
being released. The American Weekly, 
newspapers in selected cities, radio 
and counter displays will be used. 
Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, Inc., St. Louis 
advertising agency, is handling the 
account. 

VoGARELL Propucts Company, Los 
Angeles, manufacturers of Certane, 
and Hem-ex, and other medicinal 
products, has appointed the Milton 
Weinberg Advertising Company to 
handle the account. Newspaper ad- 
vertising will be used for both prod- 
ucts. 

A national magazine and newspaper 
campaign to keep the name “Corby’s” 
before the public in a period of limited 
whiskey supplies has just been re- 
leased by Jas. Barctay & Co., Lrp., 
through its agency, Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, Inc., of Detroit 
and New York. Large-space news- 
paper advertising in color is being 
spotted in key markets. 


OPA to Decide Fate of 
Grade Labeling 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 31— 
Whether compulsory grade labeling 
of canned fruits and vegetables will 
be expanded or discontinued will be 
decided very soon by Prentiss Brown, 
OPA administrator. 

Representative of packers met with 
Mr. Brown last week and argued that, 
in addition to the losses to consum- 
ers and producers that would come 
from junking widely advertised and 
accepted brand names, it would be 
impossible to obtain new labels on 
account of printing problems. 


Meanwhile, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has renewed its 
insistence that government grades be 
used. Otherwise, it was contended, 
housewives will not know what qual- 
ity they are obtaining and may 
find themselves squandering ration 
points, 

Belief here was general that Brown 
will retreat from the grade labeling 
position taken by OPA during the 
Leon Henderson regime. The CIO 
shared that belief, frankly admitting 
that its latest public utterance was 
prompted by the understanding that 
compulsory grades are to be dropped. 


Urges Gov't Ads 
To Assist 
Small Papers 


Department of Commerce 
Consultant Says It Would 
Solve Economic Ills 


WasuincTon, April 1—A sustaining 
program of paid advertising by the 
government to solve the economic ills 
of small newspapers has been sug- 
gested to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce by J. Edgar Dick, the De- 
partment’s regional business consult- 
ant at Richmond, Va. 

Loss of revenues and the manpower 
problem which has required many of 
the smaller dailies and weeklies to in- 
crease their mechanical staffs when 
skilled operators were displaced by 
less skilled, and less productive work- 
men, have placed many “on the brink 
of closing for the duration,” Mr. Dick 
reported. 

England, Canada Cited 


“Since revenues are reaching the 
vanishing point,” the regional con- 
sultant wrote, “this industry should 
have first consideration in any pro- 
gram of federal assistance. 

“There has developed a feeling that 
this country should adopt a program 
similar to the one in use in England 
and Canada during the war period. 
It is believed that the government 
should have a sustaining program of 
paid advertising on behalf of all legit- 
imate small daily and weekly news- 
papers, including those on the second- 
class mailing list. There are some 
who feel that this advertising should 
be limited to papers which have been 
in circulation for at least a year, 
otherwise the new source of revenue 
would more than likely bring new 
unneeded entries into the field.” 


Food Advertisers to 
Back Manpower Drive 


Calling upon food manufacturers to 
use the power of their advertising to 
help solve the grave manpower crisis 
in the fields of food production, 
processing, and distribution, Paul S. 
Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, this week 
sent the members of his association a 
pamphlet which contains a detailed 
formula showing how they can tie 
their advertising into the govern- 
ment’s campaign to recruit 3,500,000 
volunteers to work on farms and in 
the food industry this year. 

The pamphlet, which is entitled 
“How Industry Can Cooperate with 
the U. S. Crop Corps Information 
Plan,” was prepared by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the War 
Manpower Commission with the co- 
operation of the Advertising Council. 
It is the last of a series of six cam- 
paign books on wartime food prob- 
lems which have been sponsored by 
the Office of War Information and 
brought to the food industry and its 
advertising agencies by the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 

The food industry spokesman said 
that it was the purpose of his associa- 
tion to muster the full strength of the 
newspaper, magazine, and radio ad- 
vertising of GMA members to quickly 
and forcibly get across to the public 
what a great contribution volunteers 
can make this year by pitching in to 
help solve the number one problem 
on the home front—food. 
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J. Edwin Murphy 
Dies; Abell Co. 


Vice-President 


Was Baltimore Evening Sun 
Managing Editor From 1920 
Until He Retired in 1939 


J. Edwin Murphy, 66, vice-president 
of The A. S. Abell Co., the managing 
editor of the Baltimore Evening Sun 
from 1920 until 
his retirement 
in 1939 because 
of impaired 
health, died on 
March 29th + in 
Orlando, Fla. 

With Mrs. 
Murphy, he had 
been spending 
the winter in 
Florida. That 
had been their 
habit for several 
years. Mr. Mur- 
phy suffered an 
attack of grippe which became seri- 
ous the day before his death. He was 
taken to Orange General Hospital, 
where he died. The body was re- 
turned to Baltimore and the funeral 
services took place there on April 1. 

Native of Baltimore 

Starting his newspaper career in 
Baltimore, he had served as an exec- 
utive on newspapers in Baltimore, 
Washington and New York. 

Born in Baltimore April 16, 1876, 
Mr. Murphy was educated at George- 
town University, and Loyola College, 
taking his A.B. at the latter. He 
worked for a year in a book bindery, 
but he wanted to get in the news- 
paper business and in 1894 he became 
a reporter on the Baltimore News. At 
that time the executive head of the 
company publishing that paper was 
Charles H. Grasty, who later became 
president of the A. S. Abell Co. 


Except for three years spent on the 
staff of the old Baltimore Herald, Mr. 
Murphy remained with the Baltimore 
News until 1913. As a Grasty protege, 
he covered all orders of assignments, 
but specialized in municipal and state 
governments. Throughout his career 
as an editorial executive in Baltimore 
he trained reporters to become spe- 
cialists in what was going on at the 
City Hall and the State House. No 
man in the newspaper business in 
Baltimore knew more about the his- 
tory of public affairs or the public 
men of Baltimore and Maryland than 
did he. 


J. Edwin Murphy 


Worked for Munsey 

When the late Frank A. Munsey 
bought the Baltimore News in 1908, 
Mr. Murphy became its news editor. 
A year later he became city editor 
and in 1911 managing editor. In 1913 
Mr. Munsey sent him to New York as 
the managing editor of The Press. In 
1915 he was sent to Washington as 
managing editor of the Times. 
_ The Evening Sun had been founded 
in 1910 and 1917 Mr. Murphy joined 
it as its news editor, becoming the 
managing editor in October, 1920. It 
was a time of reorganization on the 
Sunpapers. Mr. Grasty had left them 
in 1919 and Paul Patterson had be- 
come the president in September of 
that year. Harry C. Black, now chair- 
man of the Abell Co. board, brought 
into a meeting with Mr. Patterson and 
Henry L. Mencken—the three men 
had been discussing the new policies 
of the papers for some months—what 
Mr. Black called “An Editorial Memo- 
randum” but what has since been re- 
ferred to in the Sun office as the 
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“White Paper.” It was a thorough 
and highly realistic discussion of the 
prospects of the papers. 

It recommended that the Sunpapers 
seek to distinguish in public affairs 
between issues of genuine and lasting 
importance and those of passing and 
trifling significance and try to con- 
centrate on the former. Mr. Murphy 
was made a party to putting the plans 
of the White Paper into effect, his 
high qualifications for the work being 
recognized. 

“Nothing But the Best" Policy 

In that work, and in the develop- 
ing of his own ideas, Mr. Murphy im- 
pressed his personality on the Eve- 
ning Sun. He not only directed the 
daily news coverage of paper but also 
suggested the basic ideas of the edi- 
torial page. In the news department 
of the paper, he started with a skele- 
ton staff, adding men to it by careful 
selection as time went on. A large 
number of the men he picked are still 
on the staff. 

Determined to have what he wanted, 
sometimes gruff and direct of speech, 
and impatient with stupidity, he made 
his men understand that nothing but 
their best would be passed by him. 
He was sometimes hard on the nerves 
of men at the beginning of their asso- 
ciation with him. Time always cured 
that. No chief was ever more consid- 
erate of his men when they were ill or 
in trouble and he was ready to back 
them against the world. Every man 
who had served under him for any 
length of time was devoted to him. 

Surviving Mr. Murphy are his wife 
who, before their marriage in 1908, 
was Miss Mary Julia Austin of Balti- 
more, and a brother, C. Raymond 
Murphy. 


Dies Sees Threat to 
Press in Security Act 


WasuincTon, March 31—The pend- 
ing War Security Act was criticized 
in the House today as a measure that 
could be used to prosecute newspaper 
publishers for carrying out their nor- 
mal functions. 

Rep. Martin Dies of Texas, pro- 
tested that the language of the bill, 
designed to prevent transmission of 
war information to the enemy is too 
broad when it provides long prison 
sentences, or death, for persons con- 
victed of “acquiring, compiling, obtain- 
ing access to, or transmitting, any data 
calculated to inform the enemy with 
respect to the war effort of the United 
States.” 

Rep. Francis E. Walters of Pennsyl- 
vania, took issue with Dies. He 
charged that newspapers are opposing 
the bill “for political reasons,” and 
warned that the papers that do so will 
feel the wrath of returning soldiers. 


War Heroes to Get 
Phila. Inquirer Award 


The Philadelphia Inquirer will pre- 
sent a medal and cash award of $1,000 
to heroic members of the Armed 
Forces of the U. S., from the Phila- 
delphia area, the recipients to be 
selected by a Citizens’ Committee. 

The Committee will make its selec- 
tions from among those extraordinary 
heroes of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard and Merchant 
Marine, who have received official 
decorations from the Government. 
Posthumous awards will be given to 
the next of kin. 

The Inquirer’s first award will be 
presented to Albert E. Schmid, a 
Philadelphia Marine who was par- 
tially blinded during the course of a 
battle on Guadalcanal and in which 
he accounted for 200 Japs. For his 
outstanding heroism, the Government 
has given him the Navy Cross. 


TO PROBE OPA 


Representing more than one mil- 
lion retailers, the Central Committee 
of National Retail Trade Associations 
now has assurance of a congressional 
investigation into actions and methods 
employed by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration considered to be beyond 
the price control statute and expressed 
congressional intent. The survey will 
be made by the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House. It will run con- 
currently with the Halleck Committee 
investigation into print paper curtail- 
ment, grade labeling programs, and 
other interferences with normal busi- 
ness by OPA, WPB and other agencies 
and federal officials. 


Helps Couple Wed 
In Newspaper Office 


Sr. Paut, Minn., March 29—A wed- 
ding—with all the trimmings—was 
furnished by the staff of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press one night recently to 
accommodate a young Seattle couple. 
The bridegroom was a sailor who had 
just been graduated from a Navy 
training school in St. Paul; the bride 
was his sweetheart who had traveled 
to St. Paul to spend his awaited leave 
with him. 

When the sailor got orders to de- 
part immediately instead of the leave, 
he came to the Pioneer Press. At 8:30 
p.m. a reporter talked to him, decided 
the couple really wanted to get mar- 
ried and the whole staff swung into 
action. 

Permission to waive the five-day 
waiting period was obtained from a 
judge, a clerk of court obligingly 
granted the license and a justice of the 
peace speeded to the newspaper office 
to perform the ceremony. 

While a Military Railway Service 
chorus—summoned hastily from a 
nearby program—sang the wedding 
march, the couple were wed in the 
newspaper’s flower-bedecked photo 
laboratory. Long strips of yellow 
United Press teletype machine paper 
marked off the wedding aisle. 

The story on the ceremony took the 
No. 1 spot on the Pioneer Press second 
front, accompanied by a photo lay- 
out showing the wedding scene and 
how the couple phoned frenziedly to 
help make the arrangements. The 
stunt proved to be good reader inter- 
est as well as promotion material. 

” 


New State Laws 
Affecting Carriers 


Arkansas has a new law exempting 
newspaper carrier boys from the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law, Circulation Bulletin 
No. 14 of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, points out. 
This law has only recently been ap- 
proved by the Governor. 

In addition, the Bulletin notes, Gov- 
ernor H. F. Schricker of Indiana has 
just signed a bill making refusal to 
pay newspaper boys for delivered pa- 
pers a misdemeanor punishable by 
fine and jail sentence. The bill ap- 
plies to newspaper boys under 18 
years of age and provides that proof 
that any person refused or neglected 
to pay for such newspapers upon de- 
mand will be prima facie evidence of 
the fraudulent intent contemplated in 
the law. 

In Michigan, a bill was introduced 
in legislature containing a clause de- 
fining a newspaper boy as an employe 
eligible for workmen’s compensation 
benefits which if enacted into law 
would have automatically put news- 
paper boys under social security, un- 
employment compensation, etc., ac- 
cording to the Bulletin. However, the 
house committee has now amended 
that bill so as to eliminate newspaper 
boys as employes. 


1] 


Post Recouping 
Readers After 


Price Increase 


Thackrey Says N. Y. Daily 
Lost Fewer Than Expected 
In Going from 3c to 5c 


As was expected, there was a drop 
in circulation as first reaction to the 
New York Post’s price increase from 
3c to 5c per issue daily on newsstands 
in February, “but it was much smaller 
than we estimated and we have made 
up much of the original loss, in addi- 
tion to adding new readers,” accord- 
ing to Ted O. Thackrey, Post assistant 
publisher and executive editor. 

Mr. Thackrey revealed this week 
that the Post is in the “best financial 
position it has been in for a long 
time,” that it is operating in the 
“black” for March. 

Circulation Up 


In addition, he revealed that the 
Post soon will publish its statement 
of ownership, around April 1, at 
which time circulation figures for the 
last six months will show that the 
paper has been selling in excess of 
225,000 daily as compared to 219,000 
daily when the last figures were pub- 
lished in October, 1942. 

However, Mr. Thackrey pointed out 
that the daily’s circulation today is 
“running somewhat behind the peak 
figure the Post enjoyed while a name 
contest was at its height in mid-Feb- 
ruary.” 

Thousands of dollars in prizes were 
being offered then. 

The Post, he said, raised its price 
not only because of “increased operat- 
ing costs but also because we wanted 
our newsdealers, whose costs also 
have gone up, to share the bene- 
fit.” 

He pointed out that where news- 
dealers, before the price increase, 
paid $2.35 per hundred, for a profit 
of 65c on the hundred, they now earn 
$1.20 per hundred by paying $3.80 per 
hundred and selling them at 5c the 
copy 

Step Was Necessary 

Mr. Thackrey said that at no time 
since the price increase was effected 
“have we thought even for a moment 
that we did not do the right thing by 
going up.” 

He added that “it is out of the ques- 
tion to think we will return to our 
old 3c price, at least not for the dura- 
tion.” 

It is his opinion that before the 
year is out other New York newspa- 
pers will raise their price because 
of circumstances brought about by 
the war. 

“We found we could not depend 
on advertising revenue alone to main- 
tain the fundamental services and 
still operate at reasonable cost,” he 
stated in pointing out that in addi- 
tion to raising its newsstand price the 
Post found it necessary to pass 
along to advertisers some of the 
heavier publishing expenditures 
brought by the war. 

He pointed out the Post effected an 
advertising rate increase last June 
which ran around 7% and which af- 
fected all classifications except gen- 
eral. 

The Post, oldest newspaper in New 
York, has been tabloid since last 
year. Then, in addition to going tab- 
loid, it raised its Saturday price from 
3c to 5c but retained the daily 3c 
price. Now, enlarged by additional 
comics and a magazine section, it sells 
for 5c the copy Monday through Sat- 
urday. PM is the only other New 
York paper selling for 5 cents. 
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More Information About 
Victory Garden Programs 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 24 in a series) 


IT ISN’T often that we repeat our- 

selves (at least, we try not to) but 
the material spread over our work 
table impels us to add to our recent 
remarks about how to sell special 
campaigns to those who distribute 
gardening books, seeds, bulbs, plants 
and garden tools. 

Wm. C. Popper & Co. of 148 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York, is distributing 
through 150 newspapers a 36-page, 
7x10-inch book, edited by Henry Pree, 
one of America’s leading garden ex- 
perts. The book sells to publishers at 
10c apiece in lots of 250; 844c in lots 
of 1,000 and at 744c apiece in lots of 
10,000 or more. 

With the books, Popper & Co. pro- 
vide mats, news stories and sugges- 
tions as to how the publisher can mer- 
chandise the book. The Pittsburgh 
Press offers the book at 15c, postage 
paid. 

Rationing Data Now Out 

Like most consumers we have 
studied carefully the two and three- 
page news stories that appeared in 
our New York City papers on March 
24, As we ran up and down the point 
columns, trying to find low numbers, 
we were struck with the thought that 
the honeymoon days of steaks, chops 
and roasts were gone for a long time. 

At the request of the OPA about 
200 national advertisers and their 
agencies gathered in Chicago on 
March 16. About 10 different experts 
explained to us, with the aid of mov- 
ing pictures and slide films and 
charts, just what the black markets in 
meat were all about, and they also 
gave us a liberal education as to how 
the English people have adjusted 
themselves to the rationing of just 
about every kind and type of food 
sold in England. 

Will eggs, fresh fish and poultry 
also be rationed? How soon? Un- 
less new meat supplies come into the 
markets soon, the chances are all in 
favor of these foods being rationed. 

What has all this got to do with vic- 
tory gardens? Why is it so very im- 
portant that editors as well as adver- 
tisers agitate, advocate and promote 
the idea of 22,000,000 victory gardens? 

We Need More Fresh Vegetables 

This is a very good time to point 
out to housewives, their husbands and 
their children that the coming sum- 
mer months are a good time to rent, 
if necessary, a plot of ground where 
vegetables can be grown in quantities, 
enough for the needs of the family 
during the summer and a surplus 
quantity that may be canned for next 
winter’s use. 

Very few Americans eat enough 
fresh fruits and vegetables. In the 
last analysis, the mother in the home 
is responsible for the three meals that 
are served 365 days of every year. 
Depending on her husband's. income 
and the mechanical gadgets she has in 
her home, she can spend 15 minutes 
in the preparation of a meal or a full 
hour. If she has two or more chil- 
dren, if she does most of her own 
work—and over 95% of all American 
housewives are doing just that these 
days—she cannot spend very much 
time on meal planning and meal 
preparation. So, up to now, she has 
relied on canned vegetables, canned 
fruits, and meat and potatoes, for a 
quick meal. 

Yes, we eat more fruits and vege- 
tables than we did 25 years ago, but 


any dietician in any high school will 
tell you that the average family might 
double their consumption of many 
fruits and vegetables and enjoy better 
health. Of course, all vitamins may 
now be bought in capsule form in 
drug stores and in food markets, but 
why buy vitamins when you can 
grow them in your own backyard. 
Plan Your Garden Carefully 

Hit-and-miss gardening is expen- 
sive and very often very disappoint- 
ing. In the 36-page booklet, “Your 
Victory Garden,” great emphasis is 
placed on the idea of having a plan 
for the garden. Seven different sized 
gardens are suggested in this book, 
the smallest being 10x15 feet—a total 
of 150 square feet—on up to a garden 
of 50x100 feet—a total of 5,000 square 
feet. 

Once the individual has decided on 
the exact amount of space that is to 
be used, he ean then lay out his plan- 
ning schedule and the varieties he 
hopes to grow. 

the grower decides to concen- 
trate on vegetables that he will later 
can for next winter’s use, and restrict 
the remainder of the garden to a 
small patch for summer vegetables, 
he should stick to the plan and get 
the needed supplies for his fall can- 
ning right now. 

Prospects for Linage 


As stated in our piece of March 20, 
there are five different prospects that 
can be sold linage on the Victory 
Garden theme: (1) book stores; (2) 
seed stores; (3) hardware stores; (4) 
greenhouses; (5) stores that sell fer- 
tilizers. 

One of our readers wrote us that 
we missed one class of prospects—the 
stores that sell canning equipment, 
such as jar rings and jars and cans. 
Every market is different; supplies of 
these items are moving out of stores 
every day. Not all of these items 
(especially cans) will be available 
later in the year. So those stores that 
have these supplies in stock should be 
solicited immediately. They can sell 
more canning equipment now than 
later, if they tell your readers about 
the importance of getting all the can- 
ning accessories in the basement right 
now. 

Warning! When you call on the 
seed store prospects, be sure that you 
take the time to check the quality of 
the seeds that are being offered. One 
of our friends just received a letter 
from an old seed house, apologizing 
for their seeming neglect of his order 
that is now three weeks late in de- 
livery. It’s better to let weeds grow 
in a garden than to plant impotent, 
dead seeds. 

So check the seeds your prospect is 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 


to advertise. Be sure that they come 
from a reputable house—one who has, 
for years, sold good seeds. 

Another warning signal: lots of 
people are talking about planting a 
new Victory Garden. Unless your 
editor runs frequent articles about 
gardens and keeps pounding away at 
the idea of having a garden, and offers, 
at 15c, a booklet like the “Your Vic- 
tory Garden,” or some other guide for 
your readers, many people will just 
keep talking about the garden idea, 
but never get around to planting one. 

Schedule 

Because of the urgency of this idea, 
we suggest that you try to sell your 
prospects the idea of running at least 
three ads a week. If the business is 
large,enough to warrant a six-day 
schedule, sell this many insertions 
every week. 

Time is short. About five months 
of good growing weather is ahead of 
us. Get going on the food front prob- 
lem now. It’s just as important as 
the bombers and ammunition that are 
rolling out of our war plants today. 
Wars are won by nations who can 
feed their soldiers and themselves. 


PAPERS FROM HOME 


ArTLANTIc Crry, March 29—Newspa- 
pers from every state in the Union 
will be at the disposal of servicemen 
stationed at this militarized resort, 
under a public service program an- 
nounced today by City Commissioner 
Joseph Altman. The service will be 
a feature of the Atlantic City Press 
Bureau, the city-operated goodwill 
organization. Recent response of pub- 
lishers of leading newspapers in each 
of the 48 states has already under- 
written success of the plan, Commis- 
sioner Altman declared. The pub- 
lishers were asked to send their pa- 
pers to the City Press Bureau, with 
headquarters in Convention Hall on 
the Boardwalk, where special racks 
have been provided. Servicemen are 
invited to browse around, reading the 
latest events in the territories from 
which they come. 


INGERSOLL IN ACTION 


Lieutenant Ralph Ingersoll, former 
editor of PM, whose induction in spite 
of appeal last year was reported na- 
tionally, saw action for the first time 
last week on a Tunisian battlefield 
with the Army Engineers. He com- 
manded a company of mortars, back- 
stopping infantry that had managed, 
by a night-long march on a secret 
mountain trail, to outflank an impor- 
tant enemy position. 


a 

MORE “CRITICAL AREAS” 

Wasuincton, March 30—Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission has placed six ad- 
ditional localities in the “critical area” 
category. They are: Burlington and 
Wilmington, N. C.; Evansville, Ind.; 
Tampa, Fla.; Savannah, Ga.; and that 
part of the area south of Chicago in- 
cluding the Calumet District, Lake 
and Porter Counties, and the southern 
part of Cook County. 





WMC DETAILS “ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES" 

WASHINGTON, March 29—Revised lists of activities essential to carrying 
on the war, including a detailed list of products, services, and facilities 

involved, have been issued by the War Manpower Commission for the use of 


the U. S. Employment Service offices and Selective Service boards. 


The 


category in which is placed the right of newspaper employes to be classed 
3-B, if they have dependents, is Item 29, at Page 8 of the document. It 
describes as an “essential activity,” “Magazines of general circulation which 
are devoted primarily to the dissemination of public information; newspapers 
and news syndicates; production of motion pictures (including technical 
and vocational training films for the Army, Navy and war production indus- 
tries); protective signals which supplement fire and police protection to 
military, public and private industrial and commercial establishments; radio 
broadcasting; radio communications (radiotelephone and radiotelegraph); 
submarine cable; telegraph; telephone; television.” 





G. A. Brandenbury 
Resigns as E. & P, 
Chicago Editor 


Joins Saturday Evening 
Post in Charge of 
Editorial Promotion 


George A. Brandenburg, with Epmy 
& PusiisHER in Chicago for 12 yea 
and for the last four years its Chicag 
editor, has m 
signed effective 
May 1 to join th 
Saturday E ve. 
ning Post jp 
Philadelphia a; 
assistant public. 
ity manager jy 
charge of editor. 
ial promotion 
In this newy 
created positin 
he will work w. 
der Scott Faro, 
publicity man 
ager for the Post 
No successor to Mr. Brandenburg i 
Chicago has been named yet. 

A native of Elgin, Ill, where hk 
began newspaper work upon gradu. 
tion from high school in 1923, M,, 
Brandenburg served as sports editor 
of the old Elgin Daily News ani 
later in a similar capacity, along with 
general assignments, for the Elgis 
Daily Courier. In 1925, he entered the 
University of Illinois, serving a» 
campus correspondent for the Cham. 
paign (Ill.) News-Gazette. After tw 
years at the state university, he en- 
rolled in the Medill School of Jour. 
nalism at Northwestern University. 

Working as night editor of the 
Daily Northwestern, and _ covering 
campus news for the old Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, he was initiated into Sigma 
Delta Chi as a member of the North- 
western chapter in 1928. Upon grad- 
uation from college, he joined the 
publications staff of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. at the Hawthorne Works, 
Cicero, Ill. After two years there Mr. 
Brandenburg joined Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER as Staff correspondent in 1931. 

Mr, Brandenburg married Florenc: 
L. Ream, formerly of the Elgin 
Courier-News, and they have one son, 
Richard, eight years old. 

Mr. Brandenburg has been active 
in Sigma Delta Chi affairs, having 
served as national president during 
1939 and previously serving as treas- 
urer, secretary and vice-president. He 
is also a past president of the Chicago 
professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 


- 

OFFERS “LETTERS” BILL 

Provence, R. I., March 29—A bil 
which would compel newspapers 
print the name and address of any 
person writing a letter which is pub- 
lished in the paper was passed by the 
House of Representatives here Thurs- 
day and sent to the State Senate. 
Democratic Floor Leader James H 
Kiernan said the thought behind the 
measure was that anyone writing suc 
a letter should be willing to stand 
behind it and make himself known 


* 

PEGS CIRCULATION 

The Kingston (Ont.) Whig-Stand- 
ard has raised its circulation <a 
from three to four cents per single 
copy and from 18 to 20 cents for 
weekly carrier delivered. In addi- 
tion the newspaper announced it has 
pegged its circulation at 14,500 ané 
will not allow it to rise above tha’ 
figure “until the newsprint situation 
improves.” 
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FOR APRIL 3, 1943 


When you are looking over markets 
(and you cannot possibly overlook this 
one) be sure you look at both parts of 
the Cleveland 2-in-1 market, consisting 
of Greater Cleveland, and the 26 ad- 


jacent counties. 


Here are Ohio’s largest and second largest 
retail areas—a double-action Market. 
Here are TWO closely - knit sections, 
prolific in buying power because of 


greatly expanded payrolls due to extra 


heavy war contracts. 


Easy to reach —and sell, too — with 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. This news- 
paper is an integral part of the life and 
growth of not only Greater Cleveland 
the spearhead, but also of the adjoin- 
ing 143 cities and towns in this rich 


2-in-1 market. 


Get the whole picture. When Cleve- 
land is on your newspaper list, remem- 
ber the Cleveland Plain Dealer gives 
you Cleveland PLUS the 26 adjacent 


counties. Only this newspaper delivers 


BOTH parts. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


Established 1842 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
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RY hort Takes 


T. R. WARING, JR., of the Charleston 

(S. C.) News and Courier, reports 
he has been wondering where some 
of his employes have disappeared to 
and this item from his paper probably 
explains it: 

“Police Sergeant Harry Truere yes- 
terday removing a worn-out green 
felt cover from his desk to find under 
it an editor of the News and Courier 
dated Friday, September 22, 1922, and 
in putting on the new cover inserting 
yesterday’s edition of the same paper 
to keep the custom alive—” 

* 





IN AN obituary recently, the Houston 
Chronicle disclosed an oddity: 
“He was born in Monastir, then in 
Turkey, and more recently Serbia.” 
= 


THIS headline from the Vancouver 

Sun demonstrates how they “clothe” 
their decisions in Canada: DeEcIsIon 
iv Union Surr to Be Hanpep Down 
SATURDAY. 

a 

PROVING that these soldiers are 

pretty rough with the girls, a story 
in the Indianapolis Times about 50 
girls visiting Camp Atterbury for a 
party stated: “Following the dance 
the girls were escorted back to town 
by the 35th and 72nd General Hospital 
Ambulance Corp.” 

s 

THE following appeared in the Spar- 

tanburg (S. C.) Herald and Journal 
classified want ad section: 

“LOST—Sunday evening, a_ black 
and tan fox terrier. No harness. One 
ear stands erect the other flops. Will 
answer to the name of either Puppsy, 
Tillie, Pedigree, or Jeep. Finder will 





a 


Yes, There Still Are 
Lots of Laughs Left 
In The World ..... 


Millions of Americans have 
found out through the years 
that when a good laugh is 
needed, they can depend on 
Major Hoople to furnish it. 





That is one big reason why 
OUR BOARDING HOUSE 
is gaining new popularity 
during these days of war 
stress. This comic is fur- 
nishing plenty of laughs and 
helping to maintain the na- 
tion’s morale 


Write or wire for 
proofs of “Our 
Boarding House with 
Major Hoople”... 
either the daily 
comic or the Sunday 
page. 











NEA Vorvice, 


please call George Withers, Jr., at 

either 1224 or 1665. Reward: One can 

of sliced Pineapple.” 
* 

TWO MORE white hairs were added 
this week to the toupee of Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald’s state editor. A cor- 

respondent telephoned to ask if the 

Herald would publish a notice that the 

St. Patrick’s social in her town was 

postponed on account of the death of 

a prominent townsman. Just as she 

was hanging up the editor inquired: 

“Who’s dead?” “Oh,” she replied, it 

was Mr. Blank. “Did he die today,” 

asked the editor. “Oh, yes,” was the 
reply. “He was crushed to death un- 
der a load of logs.” 


Bright Ideas 


Destroys Rumor 

THE Cleveland (O.) Press has con- 
cluded a two-week campaign which 

appears effectively to have destroyed 

another war rumor. 

At the suggestion of Eugene Segal, 
Press rationing editor, Louis B. Selt- 
zer, editor-in-chief of the Press, 
authorized a reward in War Bonds to 
any person presenting an official copy 
of a “clothing rationing book.” 

A rumor had gained widespread cir- 
culation in Northern Ohio that “Mrs. 
So-and-so has a friend who sent to 
Washington for a food rationing book 
and received instead a clothing ration- 
ing book.” The rumor continued to 





the effect that this was proof that the 
government was planning immediate 
rationing of clothing. 

Segal reported that the rumor was 
contributing to a run on retail cloth- 
ing stocks. 
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The first offer, published on Page 
One of the Press, was a $100 War 
Bond. This sum was increased from 
day to day until the final offer of 
$10,000. Of course, no one could pre- 
sent “an official clothing rationing 
book.” The rumor was not repeated 
because persons spreading it were 
told to “Tell it to the Press and get 
$10,000.” 


Retail Institutional Ads 


MONTHS of campaigning by the ad- 

vertising service department of the 
Los Angeles Times to educate local 
retailers on the strength and advan- 
tages of institutional advertising be- 
gan to bear fruit this month when the 
Times carried the first two of a series 
of color pages prepared by the de- 
partment. The first was a Red Cross 
message carried over the signature of 
a leading department store, the second 
was devoted to an income tax theme 
and sponsored by a women’s wear 
store. 

The plan is to hit advertisers all 
down the line with advertisements of 
various sizes either in color or black- 
and-white designed to meet the needs 
of retailers in every merchandise clas- 
sification. It’s an institutional cam- 
paign sponsored not by an individual 
advertiser, but through the medium 
of individual ads by various adver- 
tisers. 

To merchants whose advertising 
schedules are upset by uncertainties 
of stocks and deliveries the idea is 





proving a boon. And it’s an ace jp 
the hole to the Times display staff, 


Editors’ Food Survey 


COOPERATION of California farm 

area newspapers with the San Fran. 
cisco News produced March 22 a sur. 
vey of the state’s critical food situa. 
tion, collected and written by the 
News and released simultaneously t 
all newspapers which assisted in the 
task. 

The idea, originated by Frank 4 
Clarvoe, editor, resulted in a concen. 
sus of California farmers that, until 
food production is recognized as , 
war industry, increased production 
quotas for this year cannot be met, 

Editors throughout California, not. 
ably in the San Joaquin and Sacra. 
mento Valleys, which provide much 
of the nation’s food, participated jn 
the survey. They forwarded exten. 
sive reports and comments in many 
cases, in addition to full answers t 
12 questions. Their work produced 
a story of about 2,000 words. 

“They talked with farmers of all 
kinds, to dairymen, to poultrymen, to 
orchardists, to sheep and cattlemen, 
and found without exception a patri- 
otic and sincere desire to exceed last 
year’s performance, to provide food 
to win the war,” the story read. 

“But also they found the farmer to 
be harassed to desperation by short- 
age of shipping facilities, of farm ma- 
chinery, and most of all by a shortage 
of labor to help him do his work.” 
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This densely-populated market — heart of industrial New 
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“IMPORTANT MONEY” 


THERE ARE 2 KINDS IN 


OREGON 





“Today’s Money” 


Money that’s expending itself for food, clothing, 
drugs and those necessities of life. Money that 
uses this market’s 100,000 square miles for elbow 
room—that spreads through Portland where The 
Oregonian reaches 63% of the city’s families, and 
OUT BEYOND into Salem, Astoria, Longview- 
Kelso and many, many communities where from 
war-busy fisheries, lumber mills, farms and 
aluminum plants flow incomes thriving with 
“spendibility.“ Only The Oregonian, with its 
area-wide coverage, catches up with this money 
on the run! 


“Tomorrow’s Money” 


Here is that important money dear to the hearts 
of advertisers living for that great tomorrow. 
“Tomorrow’s money” —corralled in War Bonds and 
savings banks—is mentally spent many times a 
day for automobiles, refrigerators, homes and 
those products that today have gone to war. The 
Oregonian is the personal newspaper of the 
“mental” spenders in this market; it has been 
their newspaper ever since there was a market. 
The Oregonian has the largest daily circulation in 
the Northwest because it has the greatest influence 
upon the greatest number of people—today’s 
spenders and tomorrow’s spenders! 
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Says Restriction 
On Paper Output Is 


Unconstitutional 


Duplessis Charges Canadian 
Government Treading on 
Provincial Rights 


MonTrEAL, Que., April 1—Quebec 
opposition leader Maurice Duplessis 
told the legislative assembly that the 
federal government had no right to 
interfere with newsprint production 
in Quebec because the forestry re- 
sources, like other natural resources, 
belong to the Province. 

“The restrictions on newsprint in- 
dustry are unconstitutional because 
the federal government has no right 
to interfere with natural resources 
which belong to Quebec,” he said. 

‘Mr. Duplessis spoke on his motion 
which asked for the production of all 
correspondence exchanged between 
the federal and Quebec governments 
with reference to the pulp and paper 
industry, including labor, operations 
and the functioning of the industry. 

Plenty of Electricity 

“It is ridiculous to claim that news- 
print production is being restricted 
because of a lack of electricity. We 
have more electricity than any other 
province. We have more than we 
know what to do with. 

“The restrictions will complicate 
postwar plans. They have put hun- 
dreds of men out of work and caused 
the value of the Canadian dollar to 
decline in the United States because 
our exports have decreased.” 

He suggested the province make 
every effort now to take over United 
States newsprint markets formerly 
held by the Scandinavian nations. 

Mr. Duplessis said the restrictions 
were “imposed by bureaucrats who 
decided that they should give them- 
selves some self-importance.” 

“They say they want to save elec- 
tricity but paper mills work every 
Sunday and have a holiday in the 
middle of the week. That isn’t ob- 
serving the Sunday labor laws.” 

Hon. Leon Casgrain, attorney gen- 
eral, said that pulp and paper mills 
“were allowed to work Sunday when 
Federal authorities showed that there 
were 350,000 more horsepower avail- 
able than on weekdays. He said: 

“Quebec agreed to allow the mills 
to operate Sundays, on three condi- 
tions. The conditions were: 

“1—That the workers were told that 
it was necessary to operate Sundays 
because of the electricity shortage; 
“2—That the workers were given 
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time off to attend to their religious 
duties; 

“3—That the workers be only asked 
to work Sundays as long as the elec- 
tricity shortage existed.” 


Phila. Bulletin 
Drivers Return 
After Walkout 


PuiLapeLtpH1a, March 31—Deliveries 
of the Evening Bulletin, halted yester- 
day by a walkout of 120 truck drivers, 
were resumed today as the men re- 
turned to work under an agreement 
for resumption of negotiations for a 
new contract to replace a three-year 
pact which expired March 22. 

The decision to return to work was 
reached at a meeting last night after 
Edward Crumbock, international vice- 
president of the AFL Teamsters 
Union, with which the drivers are 
affiliated, told the men they took “an 
ill-advised . . . unfortunate holiday.” 

Negotiations for a new contract 
have been underway since January. 
Union demands included a 15% wage 
increase, two weeks vacation with pay 
instead of one, an eight-hour day and 
five-day 40-hour week with time-and- 
a-half for overtime; four holidays in 
addition to Christmas and July 4, and 
seniority rights. 

Two Offers Made 

Richard W. Slocum, secretary and 
manager of the Bulletin, said the news- 
paper “offered two propositions, an 
increase in pay of $4.50 per man per 
week or to submit the dispute to the 
War Labor Board with both parties 
accepting the decision as final. The 
drivers walked out of the meeting.” 

One group of drivers receives $38 
for a five-day, 40-hour week, Slocum 
said, and the remainder $43 for a six- 
day, 42-hour week. 

The Bulletin, with a daily circula- 
tion of 643,034, republished today com- 
ics “and things of continuing interest 
which appeared yesterday and were 
seen by only a few.” Only copies sold 
yesterday were to persons who came 
to the Bulletin office. 

. 
Classified Chiefs 
Meet with WMC 

WasuincTon, April 1—A committee 
composed of representatives of the 
ANPA and the ANCAM met with 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission today and pre- 
sented a plan for the utilization of 
classified advertising in the voluntary 
mobilization of manpower. 

Cranston Williams, general manager 
of the ANPA, was chairman of the 
accepting the decision as final. The 
cluded: Bert Reh, president of the 
ANCAM and CAM of the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Newspapers; Carroll M. Carroll, 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the ANCAM and CAM of the New 
York Times, and Felix S. Towle, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the ANCAM. 

cs 


LOSE DEFERMENT 


WasuinecTon, April 1—Effective to- 
day, dependency deferments from Se- 
lective Service draft were lost to per- 
sons holding the following jobs allied 
to the newspaper publishing business: 
photographic studios, newsboys. Also 
placed in the non-deferrable class, 
regardless of dependency, were manu- 
facturers of signs and advertising dis- 
plays. 


= 
MILK AD BUREAU DIES 
New York’s State Milk Publicity 
Bureau went out of existence March 
31 after the Legislature refused to 
appropriate funds for its continuance. 
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Post Office 
Bans V-Mail 
Newsletters 


The War Department and the Post 
Office Department have decided that 
it is not feasible to permit the trans- 
mission of so-called “Newsletters” by 
V-Mail Service, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General this week in- 
formed Albert Goldman, Postmaster 
of New York City. 

The decision was brought to Eprror 
& Puswisuer’s attention by Mr. Gold- 
man. The official said: 

“Many requests have been received 
from newspaper publishers, various 
service organizations, business con- 
cerns, churches, societies, and others 
for permission to send newsletters as 
V-Mail and after careful considera- 
tion it has been decided by the War 
Department and the Post Office De- 
partment that it is not feasible to 
permit the transmission of such news- 
letters by V-Mail Service. 

“The V-Mail Service was designed 
to facilitate personal correspondence 
between members of the armed forces 
and their relatives and friends. The 
use of this Service for the purpose of 
sending so-called newsletters on the 
widespread scale which it is apparent 
would be the outcome of approval of 
the practice would swamp this par- 
ticular service, resulting not only in 
destroying its appeal as a means of 
personal communication, but in seri- 
ously impairing the expeditious dis- 
patch and delivery of personal corre- 
spondence sent thereby. 

“Of course, newsletters prepared in 
the form of ordinary mail may be sent 
if postage is paid thereon at the first- 
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Retail sales are omasingly 
high in this most heavily 
concentrated market in the 
State. Plenty of well-paid 
jobs mean plenty of buying. 
People who come to the Bay- 
onne area know that their 
jobs will last AFTER the 
War .. . industrially, Bay- 
onne is like that. 





A successful market works 
hand-in-hand with a success- 


ful newspaper. The Times 
added 29 new national ac- 
counts during '42—because 
these advertisers discovered 
Bayonne can’t be sold from 
the outside. It is a “one- 
paper” market. 
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ARE PUMPED FROM THE SHAFTS OF ANACONDA MINES 





Night and day, the Anaconda Copper Mining jackets, shell and cartridge cases, rotating 
Company pumps drainage water from its bands and scores of other war uses. § This re- 
} Butte, Montana mines — billions of gallons a covery of copper from mine water is just one 
year—an amount equal to the needs of a city example of the “all out” effort the copper 
the size of Terre Haute. § But, while this water industry is making to meet the tremendous 
would otherwise interfere with the efficient demands for its metals and alloys. Record pro- 
mining of war metals, it isn’t all duction of copper, zinc and manga- 
waste water by any means. It car- . nese by Anaconda and its subsidi- 
ries in solution copper sulphate aries are important contributions 
which is recovered in precipitat- The Army-Navy “E™ to the drive to victory. Our 7,000 
ing plants. The copper in these ain aan men who are in the armed services 
precipitates, after smelting and ee gg a are a constant spur to every 
refining, finds its way into bullet dioodcnapeiatiin man on the job to do his utmost. 
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CHILE COPPER COMPANY ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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PRESENT METHODS WASTEFUL 
A NUMBER of cogent reasons were stated in 

Eprror & Pusiisner of March 27 by Don U. 
Bridge, special consultant to the U. S. Treasury 
Department, for the sponsorship of War Bond 
advertising in newspapers by business firms. All 
of them are worthy of attention by newspapers 
and by business people, and all of them apply 
equally well to the argument that the Treasury 
Department itself should buy newspaper space 
as a business-like method of assuring the success 
of its $13,000,000,000 War Bond drive that be- 
gins on April 12. 

There is no need to convince Mr. Bridge of 
the efficiency of newspaper advertising, for he 
has been selling it in big city newspapers for a 
quarter century. There is evidently need to con- 
vince other Treasury officials, including Secretary 
Morgenthau, that there is no substitute for a 
selling campaign which originates with and is 
directed by and paid for by the organization 
which has the goods for sale. The Treasury will 
undoubtedly do well with its plan of backing 
the War Bond drive by a year-round campaign 
of advertising, solicited by newspapers and spon- 
sored by private business. We are certain it 
would do better if it used advertising as any 
business firm would use it, putting the selling 
pressure on where, when, and as it was needed to 
advance the sale of its securities. 

The major object of the forthcoming campaign 
is to put the bonds into the hands of the people, 
not into the strong boxes of the country’s banks. 
That much of the total that has been sold to date 
has gone into banks and not into private hands 
is undeniable, unfortunate and unnecessary. It is 
unfortunate because it creates a credit founda- 
tion which can well lead to runaway inflation, in- 
creasing the cost of the war and putting possibly 
unbearable burdens on the national income. It is 
unnecessary, because the people will buy the 
bonds, to help win the war and as the best in- 
vestment available at this time. 

Uncle Sam deserves, and he will get, the sup- 
port of thousands of patriotic business men and 
publishers in the effort to keep the bond sales 
moving. He will fall short of the complete suc- 
cess he should have because these patriotic con- 
tributions will be spotty and unorganized—too 
much at one time in one place, too little else- 
where. No private business would attempt to 
reach a nationwide market by any such methods. 
None could afford the risk of so many missed 
opportunities, and even though the government 
is in a class by itself as a business entrepreneur, 
it cannot afford to miss those opportunities. 

Eprror & PusiisHer urges again that the gov- 
ernment capitalize the goodwill it has among 
publishers and business people by making its own 
advertising the core of the sales effort. The 
Treasury should plan its national and regional 
campaigns, prepare its copy with the help of ad- 
vertising experts, and buy space where, and when, 
and as it-is needed at the published national 
card rates. With that as the backbone of its 
sales effort, the Treasury will not need to risk 
the varying degrees of energy and ability to get 
its story over that it is bound to encounter in 
relying wholly on individual enterprise and volun- 
tary patriotic endeavor. Instead of gambling on 


success, it can be certain of success, now and as 
long as war financing is needed. 

Epiror & Pustisuer has advocated a govern- 
ment-controlled paid display advertising cam- 
paign in newspapers at government expense to 
place federal securities in the hands of the peo- 
ple because experience in Canada and Great 





Judge not — - the _ but judge 
righteous judgment.—St. John VIT: 





Britain has revealed that this is the most direct, 
most efficient, and least expensive method of in- 
fluencing the minds of millions of our people to 
buy bonds and finance the war effort. 

This can be done on a basis of merit solely and 
without subsidizing any one or any newspaper. 
As a matter of fact it is the scientific method of 
modern selling to influence the mass mind to mass 
buying. 

The present voluntary method is wasteful of 
manpower, ineffective, inefficient, and unscien- 
tific. 


DRASTIC ACTION NEEDED 

THE FACT THAT comparatively little of the 

enormous tonnage of paper used by the fed- 
eral government departments is newsprint is 
no reason for complacent acceptance of its waste- 
ful or inefficient use. Practically all paper used 
by either government or private industry must 
come from the same pile of wood, either here 
or in Canada, and if the government is using 
paper in excessive quantities, as reputable authori- 
ties have charged, there is so much less raw 
material available for conversion into newsprint. 

Regardless of whether the wood pool is equal 
to that of former years, as recent Canadian state- 
ments imply, or whether it is 20 to 25 per cent 
less, as was stated by the Canadian government 
representatives last December, the fact remains 
that it is subject to demands that did not exist 
in pre-war days. From the same pool that paper 
pulp is drawn must come the material for con- 
tainers and nitrated pulp for explosives in quan- 
tities which no ordinary citizen can accurately 
estimate at this time. But there can be no doubt 
that supplies for these war needs will take prece- 
dence over material for all paper-making, even 
that of the publicity minded government bureau 
chiefs. 

With government contracts for paper for 1943 
totaling 350,000,000 pounds—60 per cent more 
than 1941 and consumption by the government 
for the first three weeks in 1943 actually totaling 
115,545,000 pounds it is evident that some sort 
of government paper control must be instituted 
at once if we are to avoid a paper panic as in 
World War I. Present continental mill produc- 
tion schedules will not produce enough paper to 
supply the present inordinate demand of govern- 
ment and reasonable demands of industry. Drastic 
action must be taken at once to control what 
appears to be government extravagance. 


NO MORE NEEDLESS FLIGHTS 
LIVES OF REPORTERS at the front in Europe, 
Asia and Africa will seldom be risked by 
needless flights with bombing expeditions, Eprror 
& PusisHer learned this week from metropolitan 
managing editors. Generally speaking, there is 
no broad and absolute ban on such flights, but 
hereafter they will have to be specially author- 
ized in many cases either by the home office of the 
correspondent or by the responsible news execu- 
tive in the war sector. Our understanding is that 
such authority will be given sparingly. 
Epvrror & Pusiisner called attention to this 
unnecessary hazard editorially in its issue of 
March 13, after the probable loss of Robert Post, 
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New York Times correspondent, in an attack 
over Germany. The normal risks of living and 
working in an area subject to bombing are suff- 
ciently terrible. Almost every correspondent 
working in London during the air blitz of 1940-4] 
was knocked out of his office at least once and 
several were also blown out of their homes or 
hotel rooms. Fortunately, none was killed, and 
the job of getting the story out was carried on 
despite the hardships. 

Taking part in bombing expeditions is alto. 
gether a different thing, putting the correspond. 
ent’s life in a degree of peril that no resulting 
news stofy could warrant. On the domestic 
scene, no reporter would think of accompanying 
a fire company into a blazing building, nor would 
he be permitted to do so by a competent fire 
chief. The war story may not be altogether 
analogous, but it is sufficiently so in that the 
news of the war can be reported adequately with- 
out assuming abnormal risk of life in the process. 


The new policy may be irksome to some of the 
venturesome folks who organized the “Writing 
69th,” but its net results will be good for them, 
their newspapers, and the people who are depend- 
ing on them for the news of the war. A dead or 
maimed correspondent is no good to himself or 
any of the other parties whose interests he is 
assigned to serve. 


WHAT ARE PROFITS? 

TEN DAYS AGO, newspapers carried Washing- 

ton dispatches indicating that many American 
steamship lines had operated on lend-lease trans- 
portation charters which netted them profits of 
about $26,000,000 on a total income of about 
$31,000,000. A day or two later, Washington 
dispatches quoted an attorney for the shipping 
lines’ trade group as saying that the transactions 
were wholly legal and that the companies did not 
intend to give up any of their gains. Somehow, 
we can’t get it through our head that those two 
items told the whole story. 

The margin of profit seems unconscionable to 
one not informed on war-time ocean shipping, 
and it may truly have been unconscionable, as 
Raymond Clapper and other commentators called 
it. What we missed was evidence of any effort 
to find out whether the shipping companies had 
another side to the story, for the news reports 
indicated no reply to the government’s revelations 
other than the curt and legalistic comment of the 
group’s counsel—which was about as bad a piece 
of public relations work as we have noted in many 
a year. 

We might ask whether the voyages listed in the 
government’s report constituted the whole of the 
lend-lease business of these companies during the 
period in question. We have not been able to 
reconcile the book value of the chartered ships 
listed in the report with the published figures on 
the costs of building a new ship. We wondered 
whether the companies did not have some un- 
successful voyages in carrying food and equip- 
ment to England, Murmansk, and around the 
Cape of Good Hope to Africa, for we are quite 
certain that many ships were total losses on all 
of those runs before Pearl Harbor. 


There seems to have been a much bigger story 
than the facts brought out up to now indicate. 
As the matter stands, the American shipping in- 
dustry, one of the most important parts of our 
war organization, stands indicted before the public 
as major profiteers. If that is a fair picture, its 
correction is big news. If it is not, someone 
ought to take an interest in getting the facts 
printed. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


CHARLES A. STAUFFER, left, chair- 

man of the board of the Arizona 
Publishing Company, at a “pin party” 
recently presented a diamond-studded 
service pin to Fred Myers, right, ad- 
vertising manager of the Republic and 








Gazette, who joined the organization 
in 1904 as a stuffer in the mailing 
room, when Mr. Stauffer was head of 


that department. W. W. Knorpp, 
president of the publishing company, 
presented service pins to 18 employes, 
not previously honored, whose service 
dates from 1922 or before. Employes 
also pledged their 100 fellow-workers 
who ate in the armed services that 
they would “work tirelessly to speed 
the day of victory.” To sign the pledge, 
each employe wrote his name across 
the face of a War Savings Stamp, and 
the stamps and pledge will be placed 
in the form of a big “V” on the nose 
of a Coronado patrol bomber, out- 
bound for the fighting fronts. 

Paul J. O’Neill, secretary-treasurer 
of the Press-Union Publishing Com- 
pany of Atlantic City, publishers of 
the Atlantic City Morning Press and 
the Atlantic City Evening Union, 
ascribing new OPA regulations as 
unfair to ration board chairmen, has 
resigned as chairman of the War Price 
and Ration Board No. 1, Atlantic City, 
a position he has held for the past 15 
months. “New OPA regulations call 
for the appointment of ‘food,’ ‘price’ 
and other panels as part of the local 
board,” O’Neill declared. “These new 
regulations deprive the chairman of a 
voice in the conduct or action of the 
members of such panels. The public, 
however, considers the chairman 
largely responsible for actions of the 
board on all applications.” 


John Hourigan has been reelected 
chairman of the board of the Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) Publishing Company. 
Other officers were also reelected at a 
recent meeting of the stockholders. 


William A. Irving, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Sandusky (Mich.) Re- 
publican-Tribune, has been appointed 
by Gov. Harry Kelly to the Michigan 
unemployment compensation com- 
mission. 

Joe W. McBride, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Anadarko (Okla.) Daily 
News, at 39 will be the youngest man 
ever to serve as president of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma board of regents 
when he takes office at the monthly 
meeting of the group in late April. 
Mr. McBride, who was graduated from 
the university in 1928, was connected 
with neswpapers in Oklahoma City, 
Clinton, Hobart, Elk City and Walters 
before going to Anadarko. 

Lee B. Weathers, president and pub- 
lisher of the Shelby (N. C.) Daily Star, 
has just returned to his office after 
two months’ service in the North 
Carolina State Senate. 

J. David Stern was reelected pres- 
ident and publisher of the Philadelphia 
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Record Company on March 30. Arthur 
G. Newmyer was elected vice-pres- 
ident and general manager; David 
Stern, 3rd, vice-president; Walter L. 
Tushingham, treasurer; David S. Loeb, 
secretary and assistant treasurer; 
Charles V. Lynch, assistant secretary. 





In The Business Office 


GEORGE B. TOBI has been named as 

business manager of the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Journal. Tobi has been adver- 
tising manager of the Journal for the 
past four years. 

John D. Heikes has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Telegraph. John A. Shearer 
will continue as local advertising man- 
ager and Walter O’Connor has been 
appointed national advertising man- 
ager. The position of advertising man- 
ager has been vacant since the former 
manager, John R. Hood, resigned to 
enter the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Charles W. Campbell, Chicago Daily 
News advertising solicitor, is spend- 
ing his two-week vacation holding 
evangelistic services. He is speaking 
in Iron Mountain and Marquette, 
Mich., holding a week’s revival in 
each town. 


Hobby Myers, San Diego (Cal.) 
Union and Tribune-Sun advertising 
salesman, has been named assistant 
advertising manager, succeeding Fran- 
cis Ide, appointed to an executive 
position with the Don Lee Mutual 
Broadcasting System in San Diego. 

DeWitt Dingman, formerly with the 
New York office of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star and later with Small, 
Brewer & Kent, Inc., has joined the 
New York staff of Lorenzen & Thomp- 
son, Inc. Also added to the New York 
staff is Hayes Cone, formerly vice- 
president of the Andrew Cone Adver- 
tising Agency. 

Natt S. Getlin has resigned as busi- 
ness manager of the Newark Star 
Ledger to accept an assignment with 
the Office of War Information. Prior 
to joining the Star Ledger Getlin was 
advertising director of the New York 
Post. 

Harry Jenkins, formerly retail ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Times, has rejoined the department 
store advertising staff of the New 
York World-Telegram. He was asso- 
ciated with the World-Telegram for 10 
years before going to the Times in 
1936. 

Robert J. Keely, advertising man- 
ager of the Burlingame (Cal.) Ad- 
vance, was recently elected to fill the 
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ONE of the mid-west’s most widely 
known sports writers is Bert Mc- 
(Ta.) 


Grane, of the 
Register & Trib- 
une. McGrane 
began reporting 
for the Register 
in 1921, spent a 
year as a sports 
writer for the 
Des Moines Cap- 
ital, then re- 
turned to the 
Register. Since 
that time Mc- 
Grane has cov- 
ered sports 
events all over 
the country. Mc- 
Grane several months ago had an idea 
that netted the American Red Cross 


Des Moines 





Bert McGrane 


Ambulance fund $22,261.29. The proj- | 
ect was started in something of a defi- | 
ant mood because he suggested that a | 


certain pair of old basketball rivals be 
brought together for a Red Cross ben- 
efit during the Red Cross drive. None 
of the Red Cross officials in the partic- 
ular county showed much interest, 
explaining to McGrane that there 
would be the problem of dividing the 
proceeds between counties. Since 
McGrane’s idea was that the service 
men, not the counties, were to be 
served, he was a little “burned up.” 

McGrane talked to several high 
school authorities and business lead- 
ers and the result was the Red Cross 
Ambulance Fund drive. A goal to 
buy 10 ambulances at a cost of $1,500 
each was set. The idea really clicked 
with sportsmen and sports fans of 
Iowa. Universities, colleges, high 
schools, semi-pro and amateur teams 
participated in a total of 319 benefit 
games to raise not $15,000, the goal, 
but $22,261.29. No expense was in- 
volved. Travel expense, gym rental, 
lights, referees—everything was do- 
nated. 

In recent weeks, since war curtail- 
ment of sports events, McGrane has 
been doing feature writing for the 
Des Moines Tribune. McGrane, who 
is married and the father of four 
children, lives on an Iowa “farm” of 
5 acres on the outskirts of Des Moines. 





unexpired term of Emmons McClung 
as president of the California Adver- 
tising Managers Association. Mr. Mc- 
Clung, city editor and advertising 
manager of the South San Francisco 
Enterprise, has entered the Army. 
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“the most 

~ popular 
of all 

our comics” 








NANCY 


| What with the worries and wear 
of wartime, newspaper readers 
are relieved to know that among 
rarities unrationed are such fun 
and freshness in comics as Ernie 


Bushmiller’s NANCY possesses. 


| There is no limit to the laughs 


| anyone may get from the adven- 

tures and the antics of the 
chubby, clubby little heroine of 
-both the daily strip and the 
|Sunday color page. 


One recent evidence of this is the 
letter we had the other day from 
Braden Ball, publisher of The 
Panama City, Fla., News-Herald: 
“NANCY is without a doubt the 
/most popular of all our comics. 
Many of our readers have told 
me that it is the first one they 
read.” 

Would you like to see current 
proofs of NANCY? We'll be 
glad to send them, and quote 
terms. 
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In The Editorial Rooms 


NORMAN BASSETT, for the last sev- 

eral years telegraph and sports edi- 
tor of the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News, 
has been advanced to managing editor, 
succeeding Ben A. Green, who re- 
signed to become publisher of the 
Weekly Tallahassee Tribune. Henry 
C. Tucker was named telegraph editor 
to succeed Bassett. 

LeRoy Smith, who has been makeup 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, has become managing editor of 
the Lincoln (Ill.) Evening Courier. 
Brainerd C. Snider, who has been 
editor of the Evening Courier, becomes 
associate editor. Larry Shroyer be- 
comes city editor and will continue as 
staff photographer. 

Charles A. Beal, editor of the La 
Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus, and 
Charles A. Beal, Jr., student sports 
writer on the Indiana Daily Student, 
campus newspaper, were inducted as 
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professional and active members, re- 
spectively, at the first father and son 
initiation in the more than a quarter 
of a century history of the Indiana 
University chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi March 21. 

Elizabeth McCausland, art critic, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, has 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship to 
prepare a study of the status of the 
artist in America from colonial times 
to the present, with especial attention 
to the relation between art and pat- 
ronage. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Bowen, Jr., 
became the parents of a daughter, 
Susan, on March 17. Mr. Bowen is a 
member of the Associated Press bu- 
reau at Huntington, W. Va. 

Mrs. Madeline Bradley Wilson, wife 
of Dick Wilson, interned by the Japan- 
ese, is now doing a signed news and 
feature series for the Daily Okla- 
homan, covering the county and state 
rationing runs. She has resurrected 
her “Jane Ellen’s Diary” which she 
wrote for the Manila Sunday Tribune 
while her husband was far eastern 
manager for the U.P. in Manila. 


Ed Burchfield, former city editor 
of the Oklahoma City Times who left 
the paper last October to join the 
copy desk of the Baltimore Sun, has 
returned to Oklahoma City as a staff 
member of the United Press. 


Mrs. Jane Bruns, formerly with the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Norman 
(Okla.) Transcript. 

Earl Watson, former city editor of 
the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger and a 
former member of the editorial staffs 
of the Houston (Tex.) Post, the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Tennessean and the 
Mobile (Ala.) Press, has joined the 
copy desk of the Atlanta Constitution. 

Walter Luennen, former member of 
the Miami (Fla.) Daily News, is on 
the Atlanta Journal copy desk. 

Roger Bond, former member of the 
Atlanta Journal editorial staff, is now 
a member of the Atlanta (Ga.) Con- 
stitution staff. 

Miss Bessie W. Callaway, of La- 
Grange, Ga., has joined the photo- 
graphic staff of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. The staff includes two women 
now, Kay Cain having joined several 
months ago. There are still three 
men members, Kenneth Rogers, H. J. 
Slayton and Bill Mason. 


Joe Davis, for 14 years a member of 
the Valdosta (Ga.) Times and also a 
member of the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, 
has joined the editorial staff of the 
Atlanta Constitution. 

Ralph J. Werner, business news and 
market page editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal, and Mrs. Werner announce 
the birth of a daughter at St. Joseph’s 
hospital, Milwaukee. 

Ken Rush, former AP staff man at 
Louisville, Frankfort and Indianapolis, 
and on the radio news desk of Press 
Association in New York the past year, 
is chief of the new PA bureau at 
Memphis. 

Doris Lockerman, former member 
of the Chicago Tribune, is now a 
memiber of the editorial staff of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 

John McCullough, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin staffer who has been handling 
picture features, is being replaced by 
Bud Riley. McCullough goes to Time 
magazine. 

G. Wright Lankford, reporter of 
the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot, is 
for the second time a proud father, 
a son having been born March 28. 

Jack Harris, one armed pitching star 
for the Oceana High School diamond 
team, is an addition to the Norfolk 
(Va.) Ledger-Dispatch sports depart- 
ment. 
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Jerry Love, labor editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Record, has been appointed 
a labor-member of the War Labor 
Board in this region. 


Frank Toughill, veteran Philadelphia 
Record reporter who has copped a 
number of prizes for his work, has 
resigned after 17 years with the J. 
David Stern organization in that city 
and Camden. 


Dickson Preston, formerly of the 
Springfield (O.) Sun, has joined the 
copy desk of the Cleveland (0.) Press. 

Owen Callin, member of the edi- 
torial department of the Toledo Blade, 
has become news editor with Inter- 
national News Service at Los Angeles. 


Jesse L. Ayres, former assistant 
managing editor, Columbus Citizen, 
has joined the sales organization of 
the Central Realty Co. in Columbus. 

Miss Hallie Houck, member of the 
editorial staff of the Marion (O.) Star 
for 15 years, received the American 
Legion’s distinguished service medal 
in recognition of her services to the 
veterans’ organization as a representa- 
tive of the press. The medal was 
awarded at a dinner just before Miss 
Houck left for Hunter College in New 
York City to enter training with the 
first class of the Marine Corps women’s 
reserve. 

Ann Murry has changed from the 
editorial staff of the weekly Wood 
County Republican to the Bowling 
Green (Ohio) Sentinel-Tribune, to 
succed Paul Adams, who entered the 
Marines. 

Mark A. Beltaire, former reporter 
and sports writer for the Detroit News, 
has resigned to join the staff of the 
Jam Handy Organization, producers 
of motion picture advertising. 

Robert Richards, on leave of ab- 
sence as a Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
Scimitar reporter, has completed his 
preliminary training in the New York 
cable office of the United Press and 
will sail soon for London to be as- 
signed as a U.P. war correspondent. 
Richards is a short story writer and 
novelist. 

Mrs. Mattye B. Wilroy, church 
editor of the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal, and colonel of the 
Women’s Defense Corps of America, 
has received a letter of praise from 
the Army for the corps’ work in fur- 
nishing a recreation room for the 
WAAC company assigned to Memphis 
duty. 

Mrs. George H. Soule, social editor, 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, has re- 
signed to join her husband, also a 
former staff member, now stationed at 
Fort Myer, Arlington, Va. She will 
take her former position with the Na- 
tional Education association in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Ted McKenna, San Diego (Cal.) 
Union reporter, has joined the San 
Diego bureau of the Associated Press. 


Henry Clay (“Cap”) Stier of the 
New Orleans Item has resigned to go 
into the advertising field with Bauer- 
lein, Inc., after more than 40 years as 
a newspaperman in New Orleans, dur- 
ing which time he rose from copy boy 
to city editor. “Cap” Stier, who has 
been covering the city hall run and 
political news for the Item since 1927, 
first went to work as a copy boy on the 
old Times-Democrat in 1900 and in 
1902 began work for the Item as a re- 
porter. He later served as city editor 
for 13 years, and news editor for nine 
years before going on the political 
run. He was one of the first city 
editors on the old Morning Tribune. 


Frank Neill, assigned to Honolulu 
for six months last year by Interna- 
tional News Service, has been trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles INS bureau 
from San Francisco. Neill previously 


worked for INS in Washington, D. C., 
Miami and New Orleans. 

Joseph Walsh, for years labor re- 
porter on the Wilkes-Barre Record 
and at one time its city editor, is now 
serving as regional director for the 
CIO in the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., field. 

A. Neil Shaw, former desk man for 
the Sacramento (Cal.) Morning Union 
and city editor of the Santa Ana (Cal.) 
Register and various Ohio newspapers, 
has joined the legislative staff of the 
San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner in 
Sacramento. 

Mason Yould, former managing edi- 
tor of the Santa Ana (Cal.) Register, 
is now associated with Lotus Louden, 
publisher of the Anaheim (Cal.) 
Daily Bulletin. 

Owen Callin, formerly reporter for 
a number of Ohio newspapers, has 
joined the Los Angeles bureau of In- 
ternational News Service. 

Henry Humphrey, editor of the Tex- 
arkana newspapers and past president 
of the Texas Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, and Major Roy A. McMil- 
lan of the Eighth Service Command 
public relations staff were initiated 
into Sigma Delta Chi at the annual 
Founders’ Day banquet March 22 of 
the Dallas, Tex., chapter. 

Martin Sheridan, Boston feature 
writer and photographer who was 
burned in the Cocoanut Grove dis- 
aster last November, left March 26 on 
a five-week trip to Cuba. Upon his 
return May 4 he plans to resume his 
work. 

Arthur P. Tiernan, Statehouse re- 
porter for the Indianapolis Star, has 
been elected president of the Indian- 
apolis Press Club. Earl Richert, polit- 
ical writer for the Times, was elected 
vice-president, and Ralph L. Brooks, 
political writer for the Star, was 
chosen secretary. 


With The Colors 


G. V. UNDERWOOD, former publisher 

of the Medford (Okla.) Star, has 
been promoted to major in the fourth 
air force and is now receiving a two 
weeks course of instruction for officers 
in the Coast Guard air force at Or- 
lando, Fla. 

Fred W. Speers, publisher of the 
North Platte (Neb.) Daily Bulletin 
now on leave of absence in the Army 
Air Forces, has been promoted from 
first lieutenant to captain. Stationed 
at Ocala, Fla., Speers is in the in- 
telligence division. 

Harold Couch, assistant circulation 
manager of the Jackson (Mich.) Citi- 
zen Patriot, entered the Army under 
selective service at Kalamazoo center 
March 23. 

Odom Fanning, former member of 
the Atlanta Journal staff, is now in 
the Marines at Parris Island. 

Frank Wells, former court house 
reporter for the Atlanta Journal, has 
been commissioned an ensign in the 
Navy. 

Graham Berry has left the Albany 
(N. Y.) Associated Press bureau for 
Army induction in California. 

Captain and Mrs. Richard Nimmons 
are the parents of a daughter, born in 
San Francisco. Captain Nimmons is 
press officer of the Sacramento Air 
Depot Control Area Command and 
formerly of the Glendale (Cal.) News 
Press. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Hubert K. 
Gagos of Sacramento, Cal., are parents 
of a son born recently, Gagos is as- 
sistant public relations officer at 








Mather Field and formerly West Coast 
radio editor for United Press. 


Archie Appio, editorial department 
(Continued on page 22) 
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20,001 Businesses 


E INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
is a big business. 


But it began in a one-room farm blacksmith shop, 
112 years ago. Thousands of other American enterprises, 
from equally humble beginnings, have grown to national 
scope. That kind of growth has been typically American. 
We hope it will always be so. 


Our company did not become a big business without re- 
ceiving help from others and giving help to others. No Amer- 
ican business does. For our American business system is like 
a town. A householder who earns his living by selling cloth- 
ing will buy his groceries from one neighbor, his shoes from 
another, his coal from still another, his insurance and his 
newspapers from others. So any business depends upon many 
other businesses for things which it needs, but cannot or does 
not make itself. 


Every business, like every householder, operates both as 
a buyer and as a seller. 


None Can Stand Alone 


There is no business so big that it can operate without the 
help of other businesses. Indeed, the larger the business the 
more help it requires from others and the more help others 
receive from it. 


International Harvester buys an almost infinite number 
of things from thousands of other companies, the vast ma- 
jority of which are small businesses. We buy raw materials, 
supplies, finished and semi-finished parts and sub-assemblies, 
as well as services of all kinds. These companies which sell 
to us to fill our orders, buy in turn from many others. 


Checking up, we have found that in the year before our 
country entered the war, we bought from more than 10,000 
different businesses, most of them small. Our purchases dur- 
ing that year of 1941 amounted to just under $200,000,000. 


During 1942, after we had entered on war production, 
we added almost 1,000 new companies to the list of those 
from whom we buy. During 1943 we will add more. 


Teamwork of Infinite Variety 


These businesses from which we buy are in every state of 
the Union. Some have been operating for a long time, others 
came into being to produce special products needed for the 
war. To help them help us get out more war production and 
get it out faster, we have given many of them engineering 
and manufacturing assistance, have helped some to enlarge 
their facilities. 

Our war orders, in other words, have not excluded little 


business from war work, but have very definitely brought 
more little businesses into war work. 


Nor do our relationships with small businesses end with 
those who sell us things for our production. The civilian prod- 
ucts we manufacture are sold by our dealers in the United 
States, to farmers, motor truck operators, construction com- 
panies and other users. There are 10,000 independent mer- 
chants who comprise this group handling our products. 


Just as we have tried to assist, where necessary, the 
smaller manufacturers who are associated with us in pro- 


duction, so, too, we have tried to help our dealers maintain 
their position during the war, despite shortages of new 
machines to sell. We have helped them arrange their activi- 
ties so that they may be able to operate successfully on the 
basis of selling service and service parts. We have procured 
and trained service mechanics for dealers, to replace those 
who have entered the armed services. We have halted the 
sale of new farm machines through our company’s relatively 
few retail outlets and distributed that business among ad- 
jacent dealers so that they might have the maximum pos- 
sible volume of sales. 


To sum up, we are a customer of more than 10,000 dif- 
ferent businesses, and we market our products through 
more than 10,000 other businesses. 


Thus, in our operation on a national scale, 20,000 busi- 
nesses look to us either as customers or as suppliers of 
merchandise. 


We mention these facts about the relationship between 
our company and 20,000 smaller businesses because it has 
been said by some that big business has tried to take advan- 
tage of the war to drive little businesses out of existence. 
We believe the facts prove that the contrary is true. 


A CENTER for Responsibility 


Our company has been assigned the responsibility for han- 
dling many large war orders of a type which must be 
handled by a large company in order to obtain the speedy 
production essential to the war program. Only a large com- 
pany can handle orders of this kind and size—only a com- 
pany with a large organization, experienced, versatile, 
accustomed to coordinating the facilities and abilities of 
many companies and able to direct this united effort for the 
production of new war products as rapidly as possible. 


We have done our utmost to bring the maximum number 
of smaller companies into the filling of those orders. We 
need their help, they need ours. Through cooperation be- 
tween us, war production is speeded up. 


Having long adhered to a policy in support of small busi- 
ness, Harvester restates that policy in the light of present 
conditions: 


We want little business to survive the war. We recognize 
an obligation to do our share to see that it does. We know 
full well that big business can’t survive without little busi- 
ness. The same economic forces that would strangle the one, 
would, in time, kill the other. 


We know that America’s economy cannot be healthy, 
cannot provide employment for workers or good products 
at low prices for customers, unless small business, medium- 
sized business and big business are all functioning, each at 
the job it can do best. 


America, after the war, will need them all. 


Sern Mb rruuiek 


President 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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artist for the Albany (N. Y.) Knick- 
erbocker News, is a private at Camp 
Upton. 

William Dvorak, Cleveland (O.) 
Press civilian defense editor, has been 
inducted into the U. S. Marines. 


John H. Baer, former political re- 
porter for the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patri- 
ot and trade paper correspondent, who 
was inducted into the Army on March 
17, has been assigned to the Field 
Artillery Replacement Training Cen- 
ter, Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

Alec Tregone, city editor, Rome 
(Ga.) News-Tribune, has been com- 
missioned an ensign in the U. S. Navy 
and left March 30 for Harvard Uni- 
versity for training. 

Marvin Milkes, formerly of the Los 
Angeles Examiner news room, is now 
a member of the U. S. Signal Corps 
at the Army Air Base in Salina, Kan., 
as company clerk and reporter for the 
327th Signal Co. Wing, with hopes of 
editing a paper for the group when 
it goes overseas. 

Leonard McGuire, former commer- 
cial editor of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Tribune, is now editor of The Com- 
pany Eye, service paper published by 
Company I, 16th QM training regi- 
ment, Ft. Warren, Wyo. 

Miss Eileen Brucken, member of the 
Dayton (O.) Journal-Herald adver- 
tising staff for five years, has been 
sworn into the Marine Corps, Women’s 
reserve, as a private and is awaiting 
orders to report to Hunter College, 
New York. 

Glen W. Naves, former Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald-Journal federal-circuit 
court reporter and Eprror & PUBLISHER 
correspondent, has reported to Camp 
Peary, Williamsburg, Va., for training 
as an enlisted U. S. Naval reservist. 

Larry Schulenberg, former reporter 
with the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
now a staff sergeant in the Marine 
Corps, has been appointed combat 
correspondent and is taking a prepara- 
tory course at Marine Corps head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Clement C. Hurd, former reporter 
with the St. Lowis Post-Dispatch, has 
been promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel at Fort Knox, Ky. 


Frederick W. Gongora, financial 
tabulator of the San Diego (Cal.) 
Union and Tribune-Sun, has been 


ordered to report to the Army induc- 
tion center at Ft. MacArthur, San 
Pedro, Cal. 


Ensign Henry Lee Weathers, who 
for the past six years has been secre- 
tary and business manager of the 
Shelby (N. C.) Daily Star, has just 
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“Lunch-Box” Prospects 


Anything in the food line that can 
go into a worker's lunch-box— 
tinned meats of all kinds, for ex- 
ample .. . will find a receptive 
market in this area of men who 
have whetted appetites and plenty 
of money for groceries. 
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in fgct—for such products. Those 
wbo use its columns SAY so. 
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gone to Fort Schuyler, N. Y., for his 
indoctrination course. After two 
months there he will go to Noroton, 
Conn. He has been assigned to the 
communications division of the Navy. 


Second Lt. Samuel A. Freedman, 
formerly of the Los Angeles Examiner 
editorial staff, has been assigned as 
induction officer and summary court, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Cpl. Norman H. Agathon, who for 
the last eight months has been editor 
of The Sky Watch, Fort Eustis news- 
paper, has been transferred to the 
20th Armored Division at Camp Camp- 
bell, Ky. Cpl. Agathon was a former 
manager of the Iowa bureau of Inter- 
national News Service and served as 
reporter on the Chicago American, 
Sioux City (Ia.) Journal and the old 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

Robert Beck of the news staff of 
the Erie (Pa.) Herald-Dispatch, has 
enlisted in the Navy. 

Jackie Roach of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times staff recently joined the armed 
forces. 

Staff Sergeant George A. Tracy, air 
forces bombardier in the European 
war theater, has been listed as missing 
in action. He was a Eureka (Cal.) 
newspaperman before enlisting in Jan- 
uary, 1942. 

Walter Swanson, formerly in the Los 
Angeles Examiner display advertising 
department, has been made a corporal 
in the Quartermaster’s Corps. He is 
stationed at Deming, N. M. 

Alan Orensteen, nightside office boy 
for the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, reported for active duty in the 
Army Air Corps reserves last week. 
He was taking courses at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he was in 
the college reserves. 

Nate White, former staff corre- 
spondent at San Francisco for the 
Christian Science Monitor and now a 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy, has com- 
pleted his preliminary training at the 
University of Arizona and is now sta- 
tioned in the office of public relations, 
12th Naval District, San Francisco. 


Paul J. Patterson, son of Paul Pat- 
terson, president of the Baltimore Sun, 
is a fireman first class in the Navy, 
and is now stationed at Treasure 
Island, San Francisco. 


Elizabeth C. Stypes, daughter of 
Arthur W. Stypes, San Francisco 
newspaper broker, has joined the 
WAACs, and is now taking her pre- 
liminary training at Daytona Beach, 
Fla. Also in the WAACs is Barbara 
Caswell, daughter of Paul Caswell, 
publisher of the Salinas (Cal.) Cali- 
fornian. 


Jean Graffis, who recently resigned 
as manager of the San Francisco office 
of Acme-NEA, has been commissioned 
as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy and 
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is stationed temporarily in Los An- 
geles. 

William Chandler, Jr., son of the 
acting editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, is now an Army Air Forces 
instructor and is stationed at Pecos 
Field, Tex. Mr. Chandler’s younger 
son, Jack, recently enlisted in the 
Army Air Forces at Oakland and is 
now awaiting call to duty. 

Alexander Kahn, night manager of 
the United Press in Los Angeles, has 
been commissioned a_ lieutenant 
(j.g.) and assigned to the naval train- 
ing school at Tucson, Ariz. He was 
replaced by Dick Johnston, trans- 
ferred from the Portland (Ore.) 
bureau. 

Howard Kennedy, longtime reporter 
for the Sacramento (Cal.) Morning 
Union, was inducted into the Army at 
the Monterey Presidio. 

Michael Progar, for more than three 
years a member of the advertising 
staff of the Sheboygan (Wis.) Daily 
Press, has been commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the U. S. field artillery 
at Fort Sill, Okla. 


Pvt. Howard F. Bell, member of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel editorial staff for 
several years and recently inducted 
into the Army, is now at Camp 
Stewart, Ga., and has been appointed 
editor of Shoot "Em Down, post news- 
paper. 

Warren F. Radke, until he entered 
the Army in January, 1942, member of 
the Wisconsin State Journal’s com- 
posing room in Madison, Wis., has 
been reported wounded in action in 
North Africa. 


Pvt. Robert Preston Walker, for 
years associated with his father, Wal- 
ter Walker, in the publication of the 
Grand Junction (Colo.) Daily Senti- 
nel, is now in service overseas. He 
was managing editor. 


Assets of K. C. Journal 
Ordered Sold 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1—A fed- 
eral referee has ordered the sale of 
assets of the bankrupt Kansas City 
Journal, an 89-year-old daily news- 
paper which suspended publication a 
year ago, to satisfy creditors’ “claims.” 
The referee, Henry A. Bundschu, di- 
rected the trustee to submit an order 
of sale after finding that a foreclosure 
of the Kansas City Journal Post Com- 
pany a year ago was void “because it 
was made subsequent to the institu- 
tion of these bankruptcy proceedings 
and was part of a general scheme to 
defraud the general creditors.” 


Morris Schapiro, millionaire Balti- 
more scrap dealer, has been seeking 
to recliam physical assets under fore- 
closure title, the property having been 
bought in for him as the owner of 
$500,000 in defaulted bonds. Bundschu 
held that Harry Newman, last editor 
and publisher of the Journal, and 
Schapiro were bound in the sale of 
the paper by the General Properties 
Co. (H. L. Doherty estate interests) 
by an agreement to make an “honest 
effort” to keep the newspaper running 
with a new working capital of $100,000. 
This, Bundschu said in his 25-page 
opinion, was not done. 

For years the newspaper has had a 
rocky finaneial existence. Its suspen- 
sion left Kansas City with the Star 
and Times, published by the Kansas 
City Star Company. The referee found 
acceptable the General Properties 
Co.’s proposal to pay to the trustee 
$27,500 and withdraw from the case. 
He also found acceptable the Inter- 
national Paper Company’s offer to 
take $25,000 for an old newsprint bill 
of $240,000. His action follows numer- 
ous hearings 
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HOW ARE YOUR 





MOST IMPORTANT, perhaps, of all advertising being done 
today comes under the banner of "Public Relations." 


Its purpose, purely and simply, is to get people to know who 
you are, what you are doing in this war economy, and why you 
are good people to do business with tomorrow. 


How are your relations . . . your "Public Relations’? 


We ask that with an aim to be helpful. For today, in the Nation's 
Number One Market Place, New York State, the newspapers 
listed below are carrying a healthy amount of this public rela- 
tions advertising—because of market importance—because of 
solid coverage of substantial people—and especially because 
no media can penetrate the homes, hearts, and minds of these 
people like their daily newspapers. 


Would you like to see samples of some of the successful friend- 
winning copy we are now carrying? Would you like to know 
more about the present and potential newspaper market values 
here? Any New York newspaper representative will be glad 
to give you the whole picture. 











NEW YORK STATE NEWSPAPERS are serving on the advertising fighting-front today, too. Never was 


their coverage pattern more potent . . . their reader interest so intense . . . their service more sensitive to 
individual needs. For further facts call on any of the sponsors of this message . . . AUBURN CITIZEN ADVER- 
TISER (E) . . . BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (M) . . . BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (S) . . . CORNING EVENING 
LEADER (E) ... GENEVA TIMES (E) ... GLOVERSVILLE & JOHNSTOWN HERALD & LEADER-REPUBLICAN (S&E) 
. “MAMARONECK TIMES (E) ... “MT. VERNON ARGUS (E) .. . “NEW ROCHELLE STANDARD STAR (E) ... 
* OSSINING CITIZEN REGISTER (E) ... *PEEKSKILL STAR (E) .. . *PORT CHESTER ITEM (E) . . . POUGHKEEPSIE 
NEWSPAPERS (M, E&S) ... *TARRYTOWN NEWS (E) . . . “WHITE PLAINS REPORTER-DISPATCH (E) 
“YONKERS HERALD-STATESMAN (E) . . . LEGEND—(E) Evening newspapers. (M) Morning newspapers. 


(S) Sunday newspapers. *Westchester newspapers sold in combination. 
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Roberts Gets 
Unusual War 
Photo for Pool 


AP Cameraman in Africa 
Sends Back One of 

Best Action Pictures 

By JACK PRICE 


Harrison B. Roberts, Associated 
Press cameraman now covering the 
war in Africa as a representative of 
the Still Picture 
Pool, has taken 
the picture that 
every news and 
military photog- 
rapher dreams of 
getting. 

This photo- 
graph was taken 
during the 
height of a bat- 
tle raging in the 
Tunisian sector. 
It contains all 
the drama that 
any news cam- 
eramen could think of injecting into 
it and it was genuine. In addition to 
the human interest that only real war 
can provide the photo also shows all 
the elements of danger that proves 
the war photographer is not having 
an easy time obtaining his pictures. 


Within 100 Feet of Shells 

In the foreground of the photo, two 
members of the Medical Corps are 
shown tending a wounded soldier. 
This part of the photo shows that the 
camera could not have been much 
further than about 30 feet away when 
the exposure was made. At the right 
of the picture an explosion of an 
enemy shell is shown and judging 
from its location it must have been 
about 100 feet away from the camera. 
At the left of the picture and about 
50 feet back of the medical men an- 
other shell is caught in the act of 
exploding. Close study of the photo 
shows earth and shell fragments fly- 
ing from the explosion. In the center 
between the two explosions the cam- 
era has caught several soldiers ad- 
vancing and firing on the enemy from 
a kneeling position while a half-track 
and two amphibian jeeps are seen 
moving up. 

Aside from the stark realism the 
picture is perfect technically. We 
have seen the original negative sent 
back by Roberts and it contains all 
the photographic qualities that pho- 
tographers try to obtain in their nega- 
tives. It is absolutely sharp and with- 
out any movement whatsoever. It 
would be only natural if there was a 
little blur if only due to the con- 
cussion of the exploding shells but 
in this case there is none of that. All 
of which shows that the cameraman 
has exhibited perfect control of his 
emotions and a steady hand which 
comes from good training. 

The old adage about a great picture 
being the result of a lucky break is 
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Harrison Roberts’ unusual war photo. 


dissipated in this photo by Roberts. 
This picture was made with careful 
deliberation and this is evident in 
the composition. Many things could 
happen under such _ circumstances. 
The shutter could have stuck, or the 
slide could have been forgotten or 
the excitement could have easily con- 
fused the photographer causing him 
to pull some blunder that would have 


ruined the chances of getting this 
super war picture. 
In plain words Harrison Roberts 


has proven by this and other pictures 
he took during the same engagement 
that he is a master craftsman and en- 
titled to plenty of credit. It is a per- 
sonal triumph and we trust that his 
superiors will give this picture more 


than passing consideration when 
thoughts of rewards arise. 
Roberts Is 38 

Roberts was born in St. Louis in 


1904. After his preliminary school- 
ing he attended Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He started his career as ad- 
vertising salesman for the Chicago 
Herald Examiner, later worked for 
the Chicago American and then the 
Chicago Daily News. He left Chicago 
to work for the Waukegan (Ill.) Free 
Press then on to Staten Island where 
he joined the staff of the Advance as 
a photographer. 

He joined the Associated Press staff 
as a photographer and was later sent 
to the Indianapolis bureau. During a 
brief spell as a free lance news cam- 
eraman he covered the Morro Castle 
disaster with extraordinary success 
which gained him his first recognition 
as a master camera knight. 

He was transferred to New York in 
September, 1940, and was assigned 
to cover the war on Jan. 14, 1942. He 
travelled with the first contingent of 
American troops that was sent to 


North Ireland. That assignment took , 


him all over the British Isles where 
American troops were being trained. 
He was with the invasion forces at 
Oran and has covered numerous ac- 
tivities at the front stopping only long 
enough to return to Casablanca where 
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he was one of the American photog- 
raphers covering the historic meeting 
of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill. 

The great picture he has taken was 
made with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic 
camera. The negative is on a cut 
film. We have been informed that he 
has an extra Graphic, one Contax and 
a Super Ikonta B in his equipment. 
He also has a full portable kit for 
developing and printing with suffi- 
cient chemicals to enable him to in- 
sure the processing of his important 
pictures while he is far from any base. 

Roberts is married and is the father 
of two daughters. Mrs. Roberts is 
working in a defense plant. 


N. Y. Photogs Open Show 


THE Press Photographers Association 

of New York opened its Eighth 
Annual Photo Exhibit on April 2. This 
annual exhibition of pictures made by 
its members has become a fixture for 
both the news photographers and the 
public. 

The honors won at this competition 
are more eagerly sought for than any 
which carry a cash award. It is 
strictly an inter-organization contest 
but the rivalry is very keen. This 
year there has been an entry of 778 
exhibits, 

Charles Payne, New York Daily 
News, won top honors in the Spot 
News class with his entry, “Police 
Problem.” The photo shows a woman 
defying the police in their attempt to 
prevent her from a_ suicide jump. 
For this class the winning prize is the 
coveted Harvey Deuell Award. For 
his photo titled “Unsung Hero” Ernest 
Sisto, New York Times, won first 
place in the feature division. Morris 
«Gordon of PM won first prize in the 
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Speedlite class with his entry “Targy 
for Tonight.” It is a fight pictup 
showing Joe Louis landing a knock. 
out punch to the jaw of Abe Simon, 
The entry “Waldo Pierce” won firs, 
place in the Personality and Portrajt 
class and was made by Edward Lynch 
of the World-Telegram. Ernest Sisto, 
Times, won another first place with 
his entry “Shooting the Sun.” This 
picture of a sailor using a sextant was 
tops in the Pictorial class. <A base. 
ball photo titled “Hold It,” won firs 
prize in the Sports class for Thomas 
Watson of the Daily News. The photo 
shows several players reaching for a 
ball and includes dramatic expres. 
sions of the fans. 


Sends Jap Flag 


MEMBERS of the editorial staff of 

the Oakland (Cal.) Post Enquirer 
recently had the pleasure of handling 
a Japanese battle flag captured at 
Guadalcanal. The trophy was sent 
by Allan Jackson, former Post En- 
quirer photographer now in the South 
Pacific, to his mother in Oakland with 
instructions that the “boys in the 
office” be given a chance to see the 
flag. “It looked as if it was made out 
of flour sacks,” said a reporter who 
inspected the flag. 


Denied Injunction 


THE Supreme Court of New York last 
week ruled against the group of 
photographers who have been at- 
tempting to obtain an injunction to 
prevent the New York City Police 
Commissioner from interfering with 
their operations in night clubs. This 
decision upholds the contention of 
Mayor LaGuardia that the conces- 
sionaire photographers taking pictures 
of patrons of night clubs and selling 
them at exorbitant rates is illegal. 
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Sub Hunting, Drawing 
Are Mosley’s Jobs Now 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


HUNTING enemy submarines from 
the air by day and drawing a comic 
strip at night are the unique jobs Zack 
Mosley, creator 
of “Smilin’ Jack” 
for the CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE - NEw 
York News SyYN- 
picaTE, has been 
handling during 
the last year. 
Veteran of 
more than 1,000 
hours in the air 
during the last 
10 years, Car- 
toonist Mosley is 
a captain in the 
CAP, Coastal Air 
Patrol, which is under the Army Anti- 
Submarine Command. His squadron 
is located “somewhere in Florida” and 
patrols the sea lanes off the Atlantic 














Zack Mosley 


coast. 

This week his outfit completed one 
year of operations, having gone on 
active duty April 2, 1942. 

Had Narrow Escape 

In addition to his active flying as- 
signment, Captain Mosley is Public 
Relations Officer for the Florida Wing 
and is attached to National Civil Air 
Patrol Public Relations. 

This job includes drawing insignias 
for CAP Squadrons all over the coun- 
try as well as insignias for Army and 
Navy air units. 

Because of the military nature of 
his flying job, Captain Mosley could 
not answer some questions put to him 
by this column during a visit in New 
York, but he did reveal some interest- 
ing things about how he has been 
handling his two jobs—and meeting 
his syndicate deadlines. His strip, 
which is themed around aviation, ap- 
pears seven days a week. 

“We are not permitted to say how 
far out over the ocean we fly on patrol 
but I can say it would be a ‘fur’ piece 
to try to swim back,” he commented 
this week. 

“In our branch of coast patrol work 
many of us own our own airplanes, 
my present one being a Stinson Re- 
liant. But we do not necessarily fly 
our own ships all the time. Each pilot 
gets checked out on every type of air- 
plane at the base and over a period 
of months we have flown just 
about every type of private airplane 
there is. 

‘I am not permitted to say how 
many of our planes have crashed at 
sea or how many lives have been lost 
in operations but motors do quit, that 
I can vouch for.” 

How He Does It 

Captain Mosley revealed that sev- 
eral months ago a plane he was flying 
on patrol over the ocean “swallowed 
a valve,” but he was extremely lucky 
because the motor kept turning over 
enough to keep the plane in the air 
until he was within gliding distance 
of land. 

“Some of our boys have not been 
so lucky,” he said, “and I might add 
that practically all of our planes are 
land planes.” 

For a long time it was a secret that 
the CAP planes were armed but re- 
cently Air Force, the official Air Corps 
Magazine, released the fact that the 
planes carry bombs and are an un- 
welcome sight to enemy subs. 

How does he manage to do all 
this and continue to produce his daily 
strip? 

“Well, in the first place, with the fast 


changing and highly technical aspects 
of present day military flying, car- 
tooning is far from being a one man 
job any more,” he replied, adding, 
“especially a strip with aviation for 
its theme. 

“It’s now necessary to maintain a 
stenographer and an assistant artist to 
help with lettering, background, col- 
oring of insignias and keeping refer- 
ence files up to date. With all this 
added work of posters and insignias, 
I found it necessary to hire an assist- 
ant for the assistant to help with his 
many duties of backgrounds, lettering, 
coloring, errands, answering fan mail, 
ete. 

“Now as to how I arrange my sched- 
ule to do the writing and the drawing 
of the strip. There is really only one 
answer and that is that my studio 
is practically at the end of the run- 
way. 


“Fortunately, nearly all artists draw 
at night, consequently, that is when I 
do a big portion of my work. 

“In the day time I can work up 
until a short time before I am sched- 
uled to go out on patrol and then 
rush out of the studio and be in a 
plane in time to take off. On the 
days I am not scheduled to fly, I am 
on stand-by and in case of an alert 
or emergency, such as a sinking ship 
or a plane-crash at sea, I can jump 
up from my drawing board and be in 
the air within five minutes from the 
time Operations called me.” 


Helped Form Squadrons 


Another fortunate thing for the car- 
toonist is that his base is located only 
a few miles from a large ferrying 
command and air transport base. 

“This offers a wonderful field for 
ideas for ‘Smilin’ Jack,’” he continued, 
“as I know many of the ferrying com- 
mand pilots and hardly a day goes by 
that I don’t see one that is either just 
getting ready to take off for some dis- 
tant front or just returning from one.” 

Captain Mosley, who is married and 
has moved his home from Port Wash- 
ington, New York, to Florida, since he 
has been on active duty, helped with 
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the organizing of Civil Air Patrol 
Squadrons in the fall of 1941 before: 
Pearl Harbor. 


Meet Carey Williams 


CAREY WILLIAMS, whose “Timely” 
Topics” column is distributed na- 
tionally by GENERAL Features Cor- 
PORATION, was a subject in “Bob” Rip- 
ley’s March 24 “Believe It Or Not™ 
panel, which K1nc Features SYNDICATE 
handles. Here are some astonishing 
facts dug up about the columnist: 

He’s the son of an editor, husband 
of an editor, brother of an editor, 
uncle of an editor, cousin of an editor, 
nephew of an editor, grandnephew of 
an editor, great-grandson of an editor, 
employer of two editors, and himself 
the editor of three Georgia newspa- 
pers—Greensboro Herald - Journal, 
Harlem News and the Crawfordville 
Advocate-Democrat. 

Moreover, his mother and three sis- 
ters were editors. In addition, his 
brother, Cranston Williams, is general 
manager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and was for- 
merly editor of the Americus (Ga.) 
Times-Recorder. 

The Williams name is a distinguished 





MANY 


CIRCUS STRIDES 


FORWARD 


IN HIGH PLACES and high hats predicted 
that the Big Show would not go on tour for the 
season of 1943. 


These prophets did not reckon on the courageous 


name in American journalism. 





spirit of the Ringling family owners—Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles Ringling. They did not heed when 
these quiet and gracious Big Top personages last 
winter left their officers’ chairs, rolled up their sleeves 
and began to hoe their own row. 


When many said no, it took guts to keep the 
huge Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
organization on the job making ready for an 
unpredictable season, if any. Then was when the 
going was toughest and then was when Robert, Aubrey 
and Mrs. Charles rang the bell—in New York, in 
Washington and in Sarasota, Florida. winterquarters. 


Out of the stir and bustle came understanding and 
cooperation with the United States Government 
through the ODT and the Treasury Department. Out 
of that cooperation came the 1943 Big Show with all 
its dazzle and color, its new and vast 6-pole big top. 
its augmented band, its beauty and its earthy, circusy 
appeal, created by Ringlings, run by Ringlings and 
presented by Ringlings to their good neighbors, the 
American people. 


So again the newspaper men of The Greatest 
Show on Earth — Roland Butler, general press 
representative: Frank Braden, story man; Allen 
Lester, and Bernie Head —are on the road, gladly 
greeting old friends and new in the ‘editorial rooms 
of the nation. The circus strides forward, its mission 
ever the same—fun for all. 


“Hold your horses! The elephants are coming.” 
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continued from page 4 


lined, together with the basis or 
method by which they were compen- 
sated by AP, and the duties per- 
formed. The government also asked 
a definition of what is meant by 
“string man.” 

“The total amount of compensation 
paid by the AP in each of the years 
1941 and 1942 to persons not regularly 
employed by it in the U. S. but to 
whom compensation was paid in re- 
turn for rendering service to the AP, 
or for its benefit, was: 1941, $207,942.- 
33; 1942, $205,929.91,” the answer to 
No. 32 said. “The AP does not have a 
classification of ‘part-time’ employes.” 

Defining string men, AP said “string 
correspondents” refers to those in- 
dividuals who from time to time re- 
port news happenings in their respec- 
tive communities and who are paid 
(generally monthly) for news stories 
or features used, on a basis of vol- 
ume, quality and promptness. “String 
photographers” refers to those photog- 
raphers who furnish pictures of re- 
gional or general interest and who 
are paid an agreed amount for each 
picture purchased by AP. 

Dallas Has 332 "Stringers" 

Dallas has the largest number of 
string correspondents, 332, while At- 
lanta lists the largest total of string 
photographers, 168. Bureaus listing 
more than 100 string correspondents 
are: San Francisco, 120; Chicago, 106; 
Des Moines, 102; Portland, Me., 108; 
St. Louis, Mo., 103; Omaha, 132; Char- 
lotte, N. C., 152. Jacksonville lists 
35 string photographers; Tallahassee, 
9; Miami, 2; and Harrisburg, Pa., Seat- 
tle and Spokane, one each. It was 
noted in the answer that Atlanta’s 168 
photo stringers serve bureaus in eight 
southern states, but are grouped un- 
der Atlanta since picture coverage is 
ordered and compensation recom- 
mended through that bureau. 


According to the answer to No. 33, 
112 member papers in 60 cities gener- 
ally furnish to AP -bureaus, as indi- 
cated in the response, duplicate re- 
ports of local news gathered by the 
staff of such AP members. 

Ninety-four pofmts in the U. S., at 
which AP “condenses, classifies, and 
rewrites its own news reports received 
from other points for the purpose of 
furnishing a condensed, classified, and 
rewritten report of the news to AP 
members at other points,” were listed 
in the answer to Int. 39. It added: 
“In addition, such condensation, 
classification and rewriting is from 
time to time done at other points as 
exigencies of particular news events 
may require.” 

Picture Service Costs $1,115,000 

Describing in detail the picture ser- 
vice rendered by AP, the answer to 
Int. 53 said Wirephoto, inaugurated 
in 1935, was at the end of 1942 giving 
112 AP members the full, general 
newsphoto service. Distribution of 
newspictures of regional character is 
included in the service but limited to 
these sections in the subject matter. 
“No one member receives the entire 
output of newspictures,” this answer 
said. It added that no record is kept 
of the number of pictures gathered or 
received by AP. About 300 pictures 
weekly are received by AP and dis- 
tributed by wire and otherwise to 
members. Other portions of this 
question were: 


“Give the approximate cost to AP (in 
1942) of the operations of its picture serv- 
ice.’ Ans.—‘‘Approximately $1,115,000.” 

“Give the approximate revenue in the 
form of assessments collected from AP mem- 
bers on account of AP picture service.” 
Ans.—*“Approximately $1,065,000.” 

“Give the number of AP members receiving 
pictures from AP but not the full AP pic- 
ture service.’’ Ans,—‘'637.” 


Int. 124 asked AP to describe in 
detail the Wirephoto system leased 
from AT&T. Sixty-four AP members 
were listed as receiving, as of Aug. 
31, 1942, Wirephoto delivery of news- 
pictures by means of equipment in- 
stalled in their offices (or adjoining 
AP bureaus) and attached to the 
Telephotograph circuit. Fifty-eight 
members were listed as then receiving 
Wirephoto delivery of newspictures 
by means of equipment installed in 
their offices, the transmissions being 
from a point connected with the 
AT&T’s Telephotograph circuit. 


Transmission facilities exist in each 
of the 31 cities in the first list, the 
reply said. An average of 47 pictures 
daily was transmitted on the Wire- 
photo system during August, 1942, 
including both general and regional 
transmissions. AP was entitled to 
use the Telephotograph circuit 24 
hours a day, except for time al- 
lowed for technical adjustments. 


“The AP utilizes one cireuit for Wirephoto 
delivery of newspictures and the entire cir- 
cuit operates as a unit and not as separate 
wires,’’ this answer said. ‘“‘The system con- 
sists of sending and receiving equipment in 
the various member newspaper offices and/or 
AP bureaus connected on Telephotograph 
circuit No. 10000-1 of the AT&T. The Tele- 
photograph circuit cuétomarily is operated 
from 7 a.m. to 1 a.m., EWT, daily except 
Sunday, and from 2 p.m. to midnight, EWT, 
on Sundays. Within these hours of opera- 
tion, at certain periods no transmissions can 
be made due to personnel being at lunch 
periods or rest periods.” 

Quizzed About Competitors 

The government also demanded, in 
Int. 17, the names and addresses of 
all organizations operating in the 
U. S., other than AP, U-P. and INS., 
“which, to the knowledge of AP or 
any of its officers, are engaged in the 
business of selling, or otherwise fur- 
nishing, news, as distinguished from 
features, to more than 10 newspapers 
published in the U. S.” 

AP named 75 news agencies listed in 
Eprror & PusiisHer Year Books, 1942 
and 1943. In answer to this inter- 
rogatory, which sought further de- 
tails of the organizations to be named, 
AP said: 

“Information concerning the approximate 
size, scope of operations, number of news- 
paper subscribers, volume and frequency of 
its news service, territorial coverage and type, 
character and subject matter of the news it 
furnishes, of the news agencies hereinbefore 
listed is not known to, or readily ascertain- 
able by, the AP or its officers.” 

Int. 19 repeated the question with respect 
to photo agencies, AP’s reply named Acme 
Newspictures, Inc., and International News- 
photos as organizations which on Dec. 31, 
1942, and June 30, 1941, were “engaged 
in the business of furnishing by wire news 
pictures to more than 10 newspapers pub- 
lished in the U. S.”" It added: 

“In addition thereto, a large number of 
other photographic services are listed in the 
Editor & Publisher International Year 
Book. The approximate size, scope of opera- 
tions, number of newspaper subscribers, vol- 
ume and frequency of its wire photo service, 
mechanical facilities, territorial coverage 
and type, character and subject matter of 
news pictures furnished, by Acme, INP and 
the other photographic services listed in the 
said E. P. Year Book are not known 
to, or readily ascertainable by, the AP, or 
its officers.” 

In Int. 16, the government asked whether 
such data in E. & P.’s International Year 
Book ‘are accepted and relied on by the 
newspaper business as substantially accurate 
and reliable.” AP answered: “Yes, subject 
to correction.” 


AP was questioned closely by the 
government in Interrogatories 10, 11, 
12, 13 and 54 regarding any records it 
kept of news and photo beats over its 
competitors, and by them over AP. 
These questions also asked for in- 
stances “in which the reports of the 
AP of news events have anticipated 
in time, or excelled in accuracy or 
completeness, the reports of the same 
news events by UP, INS, and other 
picture services. AP’s replies were: 


“From October, 1938, to December, 1942, 
AP kept certain records of the time at which 
the reports of the AP of news events were 
transmitted by it by wire in comparison with 
the time at which the reports of the same 
news events by U. P. were transmitted by it 
by wire. 


“The records referred to in the answers 
to Nos. 10 and 11 are in existence, for the 
period from May, 1940 to December, 1942, 
inclusive. The records referred to are type- 
written sheets in the custody of Lloyd Strat- 
ton, assistant secretary of AP.” 

(Answer to No. 54 said the AP has not 
kept such reports or records regarding pic- 
ture beats by AP or by its competitors.) 

“Describe the advantages, if any,” 
asked Int. 125, “which the Wirephoto 
system utilized by AP has over the 
use of (a) ordinary telephone wires 
and (b) private line wires, for pic- 
ture transmission.” 

Wirephoto Cost, Advantages 

AP answered that in its opinion 
these advantages are: “that the Wire- 
photo system results in a higher qual- 
ity fidelity of the delivered picture, 
in the steadier constancy of the elec- 
trical impulse and frequency of the 
circuits used and in the general tech- 
nical excellence of the equipment 
and facilities employed in the Wire- 
photo system.” 


Cost of its supplemental services 
totaling $2,162,131.27 was broken 
down by AP to be made a part of 
Exhibit No. 2 in the government’s re- 
quest for admissions served on Jan. 
6. The breakdown was: 


Woentere Garvie 2.......0600snves $389,074.27 
Wirephoto $760,880.62 
Newsphoto (excl. Wirephoto) . . .$919,566.96 
Special Sports $112,609.40 

Elsewhere (in answering Int. 55), 
AP described in detail its feature ser- 
vices offered to AP members and the 
approximate cost of each in 1942. 
These included: 

Proofsheet service, $145,448. 

Feature Mat service, $127,143. 

Daily comics and cartoon service, $95,922. 

The World This Week, $11,542. 

Picture show (weekly page), $10,752. 

Cross-word Puzzles, $5,342. 

Color Comics (weekly service), $91,567. 

Background Maps, $28,211. 

Special Projects (including War Books 
tabloid supplements, non-fiction serial, and 
MacArthur picture reprints), figures incom- 
plete but estimated at possibly $12,000. 

Int. 44 requested a list of all organi- 
zations from which AP purchased 
newspictures during 1941 and 1942, 
with the amounts paid to each. Only 
one of more than 60 listed received 
more than $1,000. The majority were 
for single pictures at $3 each or a 
number of purchases totaling under 
$100. Largest purchases were: 


Picture Purchases 


Movietone News, New York, $1082.40 in 
1942, $425 in 1941; British Combine Photos, 
Ltd., New York, $980 in 1941, $465 in 1942; 
Sovfoto, New York, $640.50 in 1941, $555 


in 1942; NANA, Ine., New York, $750 in 
1942; Interphoto News Pictures, Inc., New 
York, $420 in 1941, and Paramount News, 


New York, $152.85 in 1941, $49.55 in 1942. 


Int. 89 asked: “Describe, in a man- 
ner sufficient to permit them to be 
designated, all contracts and amend- 
ments thereto which AP has at any 
time entered into with the foreign 
news agencies known as Reuters, 
Havas, Wolff, or any of them.” 


“Ans.—Agreement dated Oct. 9, 1902, be- 
tween Reuters Telegram Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, England; the Continental Telegraphen 
Compagnie of Berlin, Germany; the Agence 
Havas of Paris, France; and the AP. 

“Treaty dated Aug. 26, 1927, between 
Reuters, Ltd.; the AP; the Havas Agency of 
France; and the Continental Telegraphen 
Compagnie (Wolff's Telegraphisches Buro). 

“Treaty dated Feb. 13, 1932, between the 
AP of America: Reuters, Ltd.: the Havas 
Agency of France: and the Continental Tele- 
graphen Compagnie (Wolff's Telegraphisches 
Buro Aktiengesellschaft). 

“Contract dated March 29, 1934, between 
AP of America and Reuters, Ltd.” 

“90. Describe, in a manner sufficient to 
permit them to be designated, all contracts 
and amendments thereto which AP has at 
any time entered into with United Press As- 
sociations and King Features Syndicate (In- 
ternational News Service), or either of 
them.” 

“Ans.—Contract dated Feb. 8, 1934, be- 
tween AP and U.P.” (See E&P, Dee. 5, 
1942, p. 38—Ed.). 


Answer to No. 41 listed “every or- 
ganization, domestic or foreign, which 
customarily exchanges news with 
AP.” It also stated whether the ar- 
rangement is oral or in writing and 
“the amount of the differential. if any, 


——_ 


paid by AP to such organization or 
paid to AP by such organization” dur. 
ing 1941 and 1942. 


AP said it has written agreements 
as follows (with no differential unless 
specified) : 

_ Reuters, Press Association, Ltd., Cana. 
dian Press ($20,000 annually to AP); Tags 
(Russian), Associated Press of Great Bri. 
tain, La Prensa Asociada, Dow Jones & Co 
(approximately $34,000 annually to AP): 
New York Journal of Commerce (by agree. 
ment effective Feb. 4, 1942, paid approxi. 
mately $6,900 to AP), Chicago Journal of 
Commerce (by agreement effective July 1 
1942, paid $3,900 to AP in 1942; William 
B. Dana Co., Financial and Commercial 
Chronicle, $225 in 1941 and $240 in 1942 
to AP, and Western Union Telegraph (Co, 
commercial news department ($4,000 in 194] 
to AP, and $666.66 monthly to AP in Jan. 
uary and February, 1942, although . 
ment expired March 1, 1941. (AP's contract 
with Canadian Press, dated Nov. 1, 1935 
and the scope of the Canadian agency were 
subjected to questioning in Nos. 47, 48, and 
49. AP identified Exhibit No. 1 attached to 
the interrogatories as a correct copy of the 
contract, said no amendments had been made, 
and the agreement is still in effect. Its term 
is 10 years. AP added that as of February, 
1943 at least 7 daily papers in the Dominion 
were not Canadian Press members.) 


AP had an oral agreement with EFE 
(Spanish) with no differential. It also re- 
ported discontinued agreements with these 


agencies: DNB (German), Domei (Japanese), 
Stefani (Italian), and Havas (Vichy French). 
Only in the case of Domei was a differential 
paid, and in that case AP formerly received 
$9,700 annually. 


Photo Exchange Agreements 


“In addition,” the answer to No. 41 said, 
“minor exchange news arrangements are 
made from time to time as the exigencies 
of news events may require. The arrange- 
ment with La Prensa Asociada concerning 
collection and transmission of news of La- 
tin America to AP in the U. S. is set forth 
in a letter of May 7, 1942, from LPA to 
AP, a copy of which has been furnished to 
Plaintiff.’ 


No. 42 was a question regarding 
similar exchange agreements on news 
pictures. AP said it has written 
agreements as follows (with no dif- 
ferential unless specified): 


AP of Great Britain, War Picture Pool, 
Time, Inc. ($22,500 annually to AP): Look 
($7,500 annually to AP). An agreement with 
the Associated Press GmbH (Germany), 
which gave no differential, has been discon- 
tinued. Minor picture exchange arrange- 
ments also are made from time to time as 
the exigencies of news events may require, 
AP said. 


Answering No. 43, AP listed the 
names of 11 organizations from which 
it purchased news in 1941 and 1942, 
and the amounts paid to each. These 
included: 


Exchange Telegraph Co., London, £1000 
in 1941, £150 in 1942; Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. (Security Quotation Ticker Ser- 
vice) $7,380 in both years; WU (Marine 
News Ticker Service) $1,200 in 1941, $11.11 
in 1942; Netherlands Indies News Agency 
(Aneta). New York, $300 in 1941, $3,200 
in 1942; WU (Baseball Ticker Service, 
$185.05 in 1941, $197.92 in 1942; Madden 
News Service, Bronx, New York, $1,545 be- 
tween Dec. 30, 1940 and May 17, 1941: 
Sports Revue, Hoboken, N. J., $2,475 in 
1941 and $3.675 in 1942; Radio Program 
Service, New York, $484 in 1942. 


Answering Int. 36 AP said: 


“Steps taken by AP to insure that the 
local news which it obtains from its mem- 
bers is complete, accurate and unbiased 
before it is reported to its members include: 

“1. Careful selection and training of per- 
sonnel, including, where appropriate, one or 
more individuals on member papers. 

“2. Careful checking of the news at its 
source by a member or members of its staff. 

“3. Examination and supervision of the 
report by responsible editors in charge. 

“4, Continuing examination and super 
vision of all bureaus and relay points through 
which the report passes.” 

(The answer to No. 36 goes on to tell how 
local news is reported, how accuracy and 
completeness are attained, how staffs are 
selected, etc., amplifying the above.) 


Before delivery to members, local news 
supplied AP by its members is “edited and 
substantially rewritten as described in In- 
terrogatories 36 and 40,"" the answer to No. 
37 said. No. 38 dealt with the steps taken 
by AP to insure that the news it obtains 
through its own facilities or by purchase 
or exchange from other sources is ‘‘complete, 
accurate and unbiased prior to delivery to 
its members.” Steps taken here are similat 
in nature to those described in the answer to 
No. 36. Variation in these steps will de 
pend upon the agency through which the 
news is transmitted to the bureau, it was 
stated. 

The answer to No. 38 continued to ex 
plain steps taken by bureau staffs to rendet 
complete, accurate and unbiased news by 
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bureau staffs, in purchase, as from “string 
correspondent,” (when bureau staff exer- 
cises “‘the same diligence in checking, veri- 
fying, questioning and supplementing the 
report), in change (when study is made 
to appraise@ the report for possible bias, 
inaccuracy and lack of completeness). In 
the case of exchange with a foreign news 
agency, the report is ‘examined by a special 
staff or group of AP editors sensitized by 
long years of experience in detecting the 
doubtful and the spurious,"’ it was added. 
Should full verification not be obtained when 
an editor feels the report should be ques- 
tioned, and still the subject matter of the 
report be considered of sufficient public in- 
terest, the AP ‘‘may carry it but attribute 
it to the foreign news agency from which 
it emanated, with a notation that it has 
not been confirmed or with such qualifica- 
tions a8 May appear necessary,’’ this answer 
concluded. 

In the answer to No. 40 described in de- 
tail typical operations of AP employes lo- 
eated at points referred to in Int. No. 39 
in condensing, classifying and rewriting AP 
news reports. 

AP has no cable facilities of its 
own, the answer to No. 126 said. 
Regular commercial cable services 
and facilities are normally used by 
it for the transmission of news. In 
addition there are the following spe- 
cial arrangements: 

“I. La Prensa Asociada, a subsidary of AP, 
utilized a cable facility to Havana, Cuba, 
from 2:30 p.m. to 4 p.m. and from 7 p.m. to 
12 midnight, EWT, daily except Sunday, and 
from 9:30 p.m. to 11:30 p.m., EWT, p.m. 
Sundays. The circuit is provided by WU and 
is a land line from New York to Key West, 

and thence a cable to the Havana terminal. 
The wire charge for 1942 was $15,497. Hours 
of availability and hours of operation were 
the same. 

“2. AP subscribed to the WU Tariff No. 
220, issued March 5, 1941, effective April 6, 
1941, for cable service for transmission of 
news between London and New York, east- 
bound and westbound. Subscription for this 
service for the year beginning April 6, 1942, 
was for a minimum of 4,000,000 words. 
Payments to WU for services during the 
calendar year 1942 totaled $155,939.40. In 
addition thereto, regular cable services and 
facilities between London and New York 
are utilized on occasion as the volume of 
news or the exigencies of the particular 
situation may require.” 


Air PA Operations 


Other government questions sought 
to probe: operations of Press Associa- 
tion, Inc., and claims which that 
wholly-owned AP subsidiary made 
regarding AP coverage and scope; 
the relationship of total bondholder 
votes to individual ballots in elec- 
tions of AP directors; an unsuccessful 
attempt in 1941 by Rogan Jones to 
obtain service from Press Association 
for Station KVOS, Bellingham, Wash.; 
and the deal in which AP acquired 
Wide World Photos from the New 
York Times. 

Twenty-four pages were devoted to 
questions and answers involving PA. 
These covered Interrogatories 63 to 86, 
inclusive. AP said Station KPQ, 
Wenatchee, Wash., also owned by 
Rogan Jones, principal owner of Wes- 
coast Broadcasting Co. and of KVOS, 
Inc., received service from PA from 
April 13, 1941, and Dec. 4, 1941, when 
service “was discontinued.” It said 
KVOS, Inc., never had received ser- 
vice from PA. 

Copies of telegrams and correspon- 
dence regarding the Rogan Jones ap- 
plications exchanged between PA ex- 
ecutives and Kent Cooper, on the 
one hand, and Jones, Charles A. 
Sefrit, representative of the Belling- 
ham (Wash.) Herald, an AP member; 
W. <A. Rupp, Aberdeen (Wash.) 
World, and a group of AP members 
who sent a telegram to Mr. Cooper 
on April 14, 1941, were incorporated 
in the interrogatories as exhibits, and 
were identified by AP as true copies. 

The April 14, 1941, wire to Mi. 
Cooper was from a group of AP mem- 
bers in the Allied Newspapers of 
Washington who protested granting 
of service by PA, based on AP re- 
ports, to KPQ. Mr. Sefrit in a wire 
to Mr. Cooper on April 4, 1941, threat- 
ened to resign from both morning 
and evening memberships of the 
Bellingham Herald if service were 
granted to KVOS over his protest. In 
1934 the Herald sued Jones for news 


piracy, which litigation “cost the paper 
$9,000 in the interests of AP,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Sefrit. 


Int. 87 interjected the 1934 legal action 
against KVOS, Inc., in which a bill of 
complaint verified by Harold Turnblad, chief 
of AP’s Seattle bureau, said in part: 

“That said service of complaint is of 
great financial and business importance to 
its members for the reason that it prac- 
tically impossible for any one of such mem- 
bers alone to establish or maintain the organ- 
ization requisite for collecting all of the 
news of the world, or any substantial part 
thereof; that the financial cost is so great 
that no single newspaper acting alone could 
Sustain it; that said service, or similar 
service, of world-wide collection of news is 
essential to the conducting of modern daily 
newspapers and can be had only by some 
such cooperative organization or system, or 
by purchase of news from some one or 
more of various existing news agencies 
which are privately owned.” 

AP admitted the bill of complaint was filed 
as stated, but its answer to Int. 88 added 
that while the statements quoted are true, 
“it is possible and entirely feasible for a 
small number of metropolitan daily papers 
to establish and maintain an organization 
requisite for collecting all the news of the 
world.” 

Testimony which William J. Mc- 
Cambridge, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of PA, gave before the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on Oct. 9, 1941, was cited in In- 
terrogatories 75 and 76. AP acknowl- 
edged the truth of his testimony 
before FCC, in which he admitted un- 
der questioning that the secretary of 
AP votes the stock of PA, and that 
if a member of AP objects to PA 
serving a radio station, it is the board 
of directors of AP that passes upon 
that objection. In answering Int. 76, 
AP said this is true “only to the ex- 
tent that any member of AP has the 
right to be heard by the board of 
directors of AP upon any matter 
which he desires to bring to the at- 
tention of the board. All applications, 
however, for service of radio stations 
by PA are acted upon by its board of 
directors.” 

PA Ad Brochure 

An advertising brochure of PA is- 
sued in May, 1941, also was closely 
questioned by the government. 
Oliver Gramling, assistant general 
manager of PA, issued it with the 
knowledge of Mr. Cooper, the an- 
swers developed, but none of the 
seven PA directors had knowledge of 
it before it was sent to them on June 
24, 1941. AP said 1,500 copies were 
printed in May, 1941, and approxi- 
mately 5,000 copies were issued. 

Claims of AP’s superiority made in 
the brochure were identified by AP 
as being correctly quoted. These 
claims included: 

“AP has a news report of 1,000,000 words 


every 24 hours . larger than the daily 
reports of all other American news agencies 
combined. 

“AP has a staff of 7,200 .. . « total of 


approximately 100,000 men and women con- 
tributing, directly and indirectly, to each 
day's effort. 





IN BALTIMORE 


196,000 industrial wage earn- 
ers are now averaging $47.75 
a week, 
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“AP has an annual budget of approxi- 
mately 12 million dollars. 

“AP has 2,500 war correspondents abroad 
- . « More men and women to cover a war 
that reaches ’round the globe, than all other 
American news agencies combined.” 

Another PA promotion statement in this 
brochure—that ‘‘an impartial survey of cov- 
erage for the past year showed that AP 
was ahead on 82% of all important news 
events,’""—which the government questioned 
closely for details of the survey, an existing 
copy of it, by whom it was authorized, etc., 
was attributed to Mr. Gramling only. 

“The statement was based upon such of 
the records referred to in Interrogatories 10 
and 11 as were in existence in April, 1941. 
These records were then and are now in the 
eustody of the AP. The preparation of 
advertising and promotion material to be 
used by PA was made the duty and re- 
sponsibility of Mr. Gramling by Wm. J. 
McCambridge. The brochure containing the 
statement and the study and investigation 
made in connection therewith were the work 
of Mr. Gramling. The statement showed 
that the above mentioned records ‘showed 
that AP was ahead on 82% of all important 
news events’ was based upon Mr. Gramling’s 
interpretation of such records and was his 
conclusion based upon such interpretation. 
The quoted statement was included in the 
brochure without review by any of the 
officers of the AP before publication.” 

Int. 97 asked: ‘“‘List the names of every 
person who, after serving as a director of 
AP, was nominated for further service as a 
director and was defeated for election, and 
give the date each such person was defeated.” 
Ans.—M. H. deYoung, April 26, 1910; W. Y. 
Morgan, April 24, 1917: F. I. Thompson, 
April 25, 1927: F. I. Thompson, April 25, 
1933: W. J. Pape, April 23, 1940; Harry J. 
Grant, April 22, 1941. 

Bondholder Votes Studied 

No. 98 answer listed the name of 
every bondholder who in August, 
1942, held bonds of the AP in the face 
amount of $1,000 or more, and the 
face amount of bonds so held. AP 
bonds were held by 100 corporations 
representing 156 papers. Int. No. 52 
delved into the total votes cast for 
each AP director elected at each an- 
nual meeting of members since Jan. 1, 
1937, and the total bondholder votes 
cast for each director. 


The answer to No. 52 disclosed that 
the bondholder vote for each director 
was in nearly every case ten times 
larger than the individual vote. Tab- 
ulation of these votes covered five 
pages. The answer explained that 
each regular member present in per- 
son or proxy was entitled to cast one 
individual vote. 


In No. 100, AP identified as a correct 
copy a statement sent by Mr. McLean on 
Feb. 28, 1942, to Thurman Arnold, then 
Assistant Attorney General, entitled ‘‘Appli- 
ecants for Membership in the AP During Ten 
Year Period Preceding Dec. 31, 1941, With 
Statement of Disposition of Each Applicant 
by the Board of Directors and by the Mem- 
bers.” In No. 109 communications sent to 
AP members by Mr. McLean and ifr. Cooper, 
and a form of proxy enclosed with the Cooper 
communication also were identified as correct 
copies. (This AP proxy was mentioned in 
R. R. McCormick’s answer to government 
interrogatories, E. & P., March 20, p. 10.) 
The “careful study” mentioned in the 
McLean statement noted in No. 109 was oral, 
AP said in answering Int. 110. This reply 
added: “The result of the study showed the 
figures arrived at by the operation of the 
proviso, ‘provided, however, that such pay- 
ment shall in no case be less than three 
times the current annual regular assess- 
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ments’ were wholly inconsistent with those 
arrived at under the provision originally 
recommended. The study was made by 
Messrs. McLean, Sulzberger, Booth, Bellamy. 
Patterson, Cooper and Curtis.” 

Regarding the Wide World deal, AP said 
in answering No. 118 that no financial 
statements were furnished to AP by Wide 
World Photos, Inc., or the New York Times 
Co. in connection with the negotiations for 
acquisition of the stock of the former firm 
by AP. Its answer to Int. 119 added: ‘The 
picture service rendered to AP members were 
augmented as a result of acquiring the 
stock and certain assets of Wide World 
Photos, Ine., in that the acquisition made 
available a general type of news picture 
which had therefore been available only in 
small volume in the AP Newsphoto Service.” 

The government, in No. 111, asked AP 
what it meant by the term “licensee which 
the AP had used in an exhibit (its contract 
with Dow Jones & Co.), and asked AP to list 
all such licensees. “The term ‘licensees,,”’ 
AP replied, ‘‘means a person, firm or corpora- 
tion other than a member of AP. and other 
than a persons, firm or corporation with 
which AP has or might have a news ex- 
change agreement for financial news. There 
are no such licensees.” 


Asked in No. 24 to name each present 
associate member of AP, the answer listed 
16. Seventeen newspapers owned by such 
members receive AP service. 

Int. 117 asked for a description of all 
detailed statements of income and expenses 
of AP prepared during the last five years 
for the use of its general manager, the AP 
board or any of its committees. AP said it 
had such monthly statements for the period 
from January, 1938, to December, 1942. 

Interrogatories 112-114 dealt with weekly 
assessments in 1941-42 paid by the Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Herald-American (morning 
and evening), Washington Star and Wash- 
ington Post for each type of service fur- 
nished. The answer disclosed that for basic 
wire service the Tribune paid weekly 
$353.75 in January, 1941, and $1,083.40 
effective July 13, 1941; the Herald American 
(p.m.), $641.64 weekly between Jan. 1 
and July 31, 1941, and $755.44 to Oct. 12, 


1941, when it was increased to $808.75: 
the Herald-American (a.m.) $858 weekly 
from Jan. 1 to July 13, 1941, $986.70 


weekly to October, and $1,073.55 thereafter; 
the Washington Star, $514.60 weekly between 
Jan. 1 and July 13, 1941, and $721.30 
thereafter; and the Washington Post, $504.04 
weekly from Jan. 1 to July 13, 1941, and 
$681.85 thereafter.” 


MOWRER ON N. Y. POST 


Edgar Ansel Mowrer, formerly of 
the Chicago Daily News foreign staff 
and recently with the OWI as a deputy 
director to Elmer Davis, has joined 
the New York Post staff and will write 
for it regularly, starting April 2. A 
Pulitzer Prize winner in 1933 for for- 
eign reporting, he was the first news- 
paperman expelled from Germany 
after Hitler’s rise to power. He re- 
signed from the .OWI after the State 
Department blocked his application 
for a visa to North Africa because he 
was “too anti-Fascist,” according to 
the Post’s announcement. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
MORGENTHAU STRESSES ROLE OF SPONSORED BOND ADVERTISING 





continued from page 3 


Bridge has been assigned by the Treas- 
ury to work on this phase of the selling 
campaign. 

The goal is $13,000,000,000 making 
it the largest war financing program 
in history. Of this amount, $8,000,- 
000,000 must be sold to non-banking 
interests. 

Without conceding any validity to 
the charge, the newspaper representa- 
tives and the cabinet member agreed 
that the press 
has been accused 
of capitalizing 
on the war to 
obtain advertis- 
ing copy. Secre- 
tary Morgen- 
thau’s letter, 
designed to af- 
ford a complete 
answer to that 
criticism, reads: 

‘‘To make 
current and 
continuing war 
financing a 
complete success we shall need the 
wholehearted cooperation not only of 
newspapers but also of newspaper 
advertisers. 

Role of Local Advertising 

“In addition to the powerful aid that 
your newspaper itself can supply, I 
shall appreciate your help in in- 
forming business and industry in your 
community of the important role that 
sponsored local newspaper advertising 
can play in advising the public of the 
urgent need for investment in govern- 
ment securities.” 

It is noteworthy that the Morgen- 
thau message did not confine itself to 
the Second War Loan Drive. And 
while it acknowledged the “powerful 
aid” the newspapers, themselves, can 
give, it placed the responsibility for 
spreading the message, through news- 
paper space, upon business and in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Tripp described the letter, in 
a message to publishers, as “a working 
tool such as you have not before pos- 
sessed.” He termed it “a frank state- 
ment to all men of your importance in 
this task, a document that should ad- 
mit you anywhere, and unabashed.” 

Also placed in the mail was the fol- 
lowing message from Chairman Tripp 
to his newspaper colleagues: 


Frank Tripp 


“Dear Fellow Publisher: 

“Our country, our government, ex- 
pects this of us: 

“That we do an effective job, go 
forth and sell for appearance in our 
newspapers, the Treasury Department 
advertising campaign now issued to 
us in connection with the 2nd War 
Loan in April. 

“The emergency has been presented 
to me in the same fashion, and I have 
accepted leadership with the same 








Don Bridge Jerome Barnum 
sense of responsibility that prompts 
men to sacrifice so much more—even 
their lives—for their country’s cause. 

Complete Cooperation Expected 

“I am coming to you in like spirit, 
expecting complete cooperation. 

“Is that clear? 

“Your country must raise beginning 
April 12, the vast sum of 13 billion 
dollars by the sale of government 
bonds. 

“Your newspaper and mine exist by 
virtue of a government dedicated to 
democracy and the principle of free 
enterprise. We who publish newspa- 
pers owe all we have, or hope to have, 
to that theme of life. 

“IT have been designated to call these 
truths to your attention. It is not an 
appeal. It is a statement of what is 
expected of you as a newspaper pub- 
lisher—whose future in large measure 
depends not only upon the success of 
this campaign—but also upon future 
campaigns of varied nature which will 
from time to time reach you through 
the Allied Newspaper Council, of 
which I have been made chairman. 

“This Council grew out of a meeting 
of newspapermen, both editorial and 
business, called together by Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau. They 
were so impressed by the emergency 


that they banded together in this 
Council, dedicated to impress upon 
newspapermen everywhere the impor- 
tant part which the news and adver- 
tising columns of the daily and weekly 
press must play in ultimate allied vic- 
tory. 

“The first campaign consists of ap- 
proved newspaper display advertise- 
ments. They are so prepared that 
they can be sold to local sponsors. 
The plan has been used before, but not 
with the success which must hence- 
forth prevail if newspapers are to 
enjoy equal prestige with radio and 
magazines, both of which are organ- 
ized to go to town. 

Letter a “Working Tool" 


“You cannot force cooperation down 
sponsors’ throats but, armed with what 
you will receive, you can make a 
supreme effort and meet success or 
know personally—not through alibis 
of lesser salesmen—why it can’t be 
done. 

“IT am enclosing a working tool such 
as you have not before possessed. It 
is a letter from Secretary Morgenthau, 
a frank statement to all men of your 
importance in this task, a document 
which should admit you anywhere, 
and unabashed. You are at liberty to 
duplicate it for use by your staff in 
any way desired. With this letter in 
your kit you need accept from no man 
even an inference that you are doing 
less than your share of a task in which 
he is expected to play a part. An end 
to ‘tin-cup’ complex. 

“Enclosed also is a statement from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. I call 
your attention to the paragraph on 
Page 2 starting ‘Reasonable expenses,’ 
particularly to the last sentence in that 
paragraph. 

“Permit me also to remind you that 
the sale of War Bonds is a continuing 
job. Nearly 200 newspapers have 
solved their part by signing sponsors 
for a page a week, a year ahead, some 
100,000 lines of advertising. 

“In justice to you, and to other war 
activities which will come, may I also 
remind you to save yourself some ad- 
vertising leeway in your community 
and keep your sale of bond advertising 
within the suggested schedules which 
will reach you. In other words, please 
do a good job but don’t go hog wild. 

“Of course, I need not remind you 
of the importance of news and editor- 


ial coverage in your newspaper, 
America’s editors are awake and do- 
ing their job. 

“It is the prayer of every American 
newspaperman that he may emerge 
from this world crisis proud of his 
part in the victory. 

“While I would be glad to hear from 
you personally, all contact in con- 
nection with Treasury advertising 
should be made with Don Bridge, 709 
12th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

“Frank E. Tripp, Chairman, 
“Allied Newspaper Council.” 
Morgenthau Communication 

Secretary Morgenthau and Chair- 
man Tripp both signed the following 
communication, addressed “To All 
Newspapers”: 

“The Second War Loan Drive is the 
largest war financing campaign in the 
world’s history. It will start April 12 
and will run for approximately three 
weeks. The goal is 13 billion dollars. 
During the drive a complete assort- 
ment of seven government securities 
will be sold. 

“To be successful our effort must 
reach into every home in the land, 
because money must come primarily 
from individual Americans. 

“The people of your community 
look first to their newspapers for lead- 
ership when united action is ne 
and this loan can only succeed through 
such action. Speaking for the Treas- 
ury and the Allied Newspaper Coun- 
cil, we ask you, therefore, to give this 
drive your enthusiastic support both 
in your news and editorial columns 
and by enlisting sponsored advertising 
support. 

“We need this all-out support of 
newspapers to make this drive a suc- 
cess and to demonstrate to our armed 
forces, our allies, and our enemies 
what a voluntary and united effort can 
accomplish on the American home 
front. 

“Any communications or questions 
regarding advertising matters for the 
Second War Loan Drive should be 
addressed to Don Bridge, Allied News- 
paper Council, 709 12th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C.” 

Mr. Tripp said today that Mr. Bridge 
has done “a marvelous job” for war 
financing; that the Allied Newspaper 
Council can only help assist him along 
a successful route already established. 





Censorship Trend 
To Soft-Pedal 
Controversy Cited 


In an article, “How Tough Is Amer- 
ican Censorship?”, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for April, Alex Faulkner, New 
York correspondent for the London 
Daily Telegraph, reviews the diffi- 
culties he has had with U. S. censor- 
ship in transmitting some material to 
his newspaper. He cautioned that it 
would be wrong to think that British 
readers are missing the broad facts of 
American life but stated the point at 
issue is “the tendency to soft-pedal 
controversial subjects, which we feel 
the American and British peoples are 
adult enough to discuss openly.” 

Making a plea for more liberal ad- 
ministration of censorship here, Mr. 
Faulkner concludes: 


“In point of fact, we have been al- 
lowed to send many American criti- 
cisms of British policy, in India and 
elsewhere. I think it would be quite 
wrong to suggest that British readers 
are missing the broad facts of Amer- 


ican life, It is some of the highlights 


and some of the shadows that are 
lacking, and the very knowledge that 
they are will tend to undermine public 
confidence in dispatches from the 
United States. And the small percent- 
age that goes into the wastebasket is 
often the most significant part of the 
day’s news, for it must be remembered 
that the correspondents usually steer 
clear of subjects which they know to 
be taboo, including obvious military 
information. They would none of them 
wish even to try to send anything that 
might honestly be described as in- 
formation of aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 
Not Political 


“Moreover, it should be emphasized 
that the American censorship is not 
political in the sense that it is em- 
ployed for the political advantage of 
the party in power. It is political only 
in the sense that it sometimes bears 
down hard on references to delicate 
political situations, such as the one in 
North Africa. The men who run it are 
as honest and as efficient as the Bank 
of England. 


“What makes us complain is the 
tendency to soft-pedal controversial 
subjects, which we feel the American 


and British peoples are adult enough 


to discuss openly, even in wartime, 
and the effects of using the yardstick: 
‘Will this make good propaganda for 
the enemy?’ Such a yardstick rules 
out references to such skeletons in the 
national cupboard as the Negro prob- 
lem. As for controversies, if we can- 
not send criticism, how can the British 
people change their policy, if it is 
wrong, or answer the criticism, if that 
criticism is unfair, unfounded, and un- 
justified? 
Ask Liberalization 

“Therefore, we make a plea for a 
more liberal administration of the 
censorship of press messages leaving 
the United States, being convinced 
that in this matter America has noth- 
ing more, and nothing less, than her 
reputation for freedom of speech to 
defend. We think that the censor- 
ship should be less tough than it has 
been, and we hope and pray that it 
will not grow more tough than it is. 
For as Byron Price has said: ‘It has 
been the lesson of history that censor- 
ship feeds on itself and that once any 
man is given the authority of sup- 
pression, the tendency is to expand 
that authority more and more until we 
arrive at a system of intellectual 


slavery,’ ” 


Gannett Launches 
U. S. Food Survey 


Realizing the nation faces a great 
national disaster if something isn’t 
done about the food supply for its 
fighting men, our Allies and the peo- 
ple at home, Frank E. Gannett, presi- 
dent, Gannett Newspapers, last week 
launched a national survey among 
newspaper publishers and editors to 
determine how serious the problem 
is in communities from coast to coast. 

Answers to the questionnaire, Mr. 
Gannett said, will be the basis for a 
report “which may be of value to 
you when it is prepared.” Mr, Gan- 
nett, long a student of farm prob- 
lems, is chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees 
of Cornell University, which has un- 
der its jurisdiction the leading agri- 
cultural college in America. 

The information he has obtained 
in Ithaca and from wide research, 
caused him to write an article for 
the Gannett Newspapers on the situa- 
tion. Enclosed with the questionnaire 
was a copy of that article and a re- 
print of two editorials that appeared 


in connection with it. Mr. Gannett 


gave permission for their use. 
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Milwaukee Journal Has 
Wartime Consumer Data 


By T. S. IRVIN 


IF ADVERTISING people are as 

smart as we think they are, they 
will be spending long and studious 
hours these next few weeks with the 
“Wartime Consumer Analysis of the 
Greater Milwaukee Market” which 
the Milwaukee Journal has just pub- 
lished. This is the 20th annual edi- 
tion of what is probably the most 
famous consumer analysis in the 
country. The others were all peace- 
time studies. This is the first war- 
time study. As such, it may well be 
the most important. 

What has always made this Mil- 
waukee study so interesting to us is 
the running editorial analysis that ac- 
companies the figures. Frankly, fig- 
ures, just figures, bore us. We think, 
honestly, that they bore statisticians, 
too. What fascinates statisticians and 
research people, we are convinced, are 
the pictures that figures evoke in their 
minds and imaginations. 

Translates the Figures 


Now most of us are not statisticians 
and few of us are research people. 
And in presenting any promotion that 
involves figures this must be taken 
into account. The average guy will 
not put his imagination to work to 
bring to life the figures you throw at 
him. That’s why we think it’s al- 
ways smart to paint those pictures for 
him by telling him just what he ought 
to see in those figures. 

This Milwaukee study has alwavs 
done that. As a result, the figures it 
contains have always seemed to make 
more sense to us. This is not to dis- 
parage the consumer analyses others 
have published. It is to suggest, how- 
ever, that something more than mere 
figures is necessary—in our humble 
and admittedly single opinion, of 
course—if any kind of statistical pro- 
motion is to be truly and fully effec- 
tive. 

The current Milwaukee study con- 
tains all the consumer information we 
have come to depend upon this study 
for. It contains something extra this 
year, however, in its pages devoted to 
“Wartime trends in living habits in 
Greater Milwaukee.” These discuss 
such topics as Baking at Home, Can- 
ning at Home, Vegetable Gardens, 
Lunches Packed, Women or Girls 
Working, Extra Meals Prepared, 
Hosiery, Transportation and Home 
Heating. Indeed, these pages might 
well make an interesting “How Amer- 
iea Lives” article for one of the pop- 
ular magazines. 

Need Picture of Ration-Buying 

The study was made in January, 
just before War Ration Book No. 2 
was issued. Thus, although it pictures 
wartime buying habits, it does not, 
unfortunately, picture  ration-time 
buying habits. It will be a little while 
before such buying habits crystallize, 
if indeed they ever do in such a fast- 
changing situation. Meanwhile, some 
smart newspaper ought to be thinking 
of a study which would picture ra- 
tion-time buying habits and _ thus 
somewhat supplement this Milwaukee 
study. 

The manpower situation being what 
it is, it seems a little unfair to hop 
on anyone right now for not under- 
taking a job which requires a lot of 
manpower and a lot of man work. 
But our observation is that newspa- 
pers generally over the country have 
been a little remiss in not supplying 
advertisers quickly enough and suffi- 


ciently enough with current market 


information and current consumer in- 
formation. Some of the magazines 
are doing a good job in this direction; 
we're thinking of Woman’s Home 
Companion, for instance, which main- 
tains a reader panel from which it is 
able to get fairly fresh consumer 
trend information. The newspapers 
ought to be able to do a much better 
job. In the Gallup poll method they 
have something that should suggest 
a way. Many newspapers do a voter 
job around election time. Why not 
a consumer job around ration time— 
or any other time? 

At any rate, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal has done it again and even better, 
if that is possible, than before. If a 
few other newspapers over the coun- 
try were to do a job of this kind, our 
money says that a lot of the headaches 
newspapers have would ease up a 
whole lot. 


Iowa Clean Up 
THE Newton (Iowa) Daily News 
rings the bell that hangs too often 
silent over this desk with the first 
issue of what we take it will be a 
monthly market report. It’s a simple 
enough business in the form of a 
bulletin letter signed by Herbert O. 
Tschudy, advertising manager. What 
hits us smartly from the start is its 
name, “Clean Up . . in Newton, 
Iowa—the washing machine capital 
of the world.” 

The name comes, of course, from 
the fact that Newton is the home of 
the Maytag Company, manufacturers 
of those famous washing machines. 
It’s a good one, too, because it gives 
Newton—and the Daily News—a 
unique identification. 

The bulletin is a good one, too, writ- 
ten in a breezy, fast-moving style and 
yet packed with solid and current 
market information. It’s based on a 
news story about the money Jasper 
County farmers are spending, that 
being Newton’s home county. It 
punches home a point we've tried 
hard to make—that what makes a 
good promotion is not the size of 
your market or your paper or your 
budget, but the size of the idea be- 
hind it. 


Point Promotion 
THE Philadelphia (Pa.) Record scored 
a good one when the OPA point 
ration chart was published last Feb. 
22. Along with the chart, which it 
published in common with other 
newspapers throughout the country, 
it published a coupon offering a re- 
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print of the chart on cardboard, suit- 
able for hanging in the kitchen. The 
response, Publicity Director Merrill 
Lord informs us, was “cyclonic.” 
“The first two weeks,” he writes, 
“brought requests from 20.3% of our 
circulation. Up to today (March 22) 
the score is 63,371.” The page adver- 
tisement which the Record builds 
around this is a good one... al- 
though almost any kind of page re- 
porting this response would be good. 


In the Bag 
FROM Reynolds - Fitzgerald, the 
newspaper reps—a market study of 
“America’s fastest growing markets” 
which lists 70 cities whose home 
county population has increased more 
than 10% since the 1940 census and 
75 counties in the trade areas of these 
cities that have enjoyed similar 
growth. The study is simple, listing 
the cities, the 1940 census figure, the 
estimated figure today and the per 
cent of increase. Should prove help- 
ful to advertising planners. 

From the Honolulu Advertiser—a 
simple market data folder that shows 
Hawaii's amazing record for 1942: 
retail sales up 34%; wholesale sales 
up 13%; rapid transit passengers up 
79%; non-military payrolls up 54%; 
postal receipts up 28%; advertiser 
circulation up 78%! Sort of makes 
the folder’s caption, “The Amazing 
Vitality of the Hawaiian Market Un- 
der War Conditions,” pale. A neat 
job. 

From the Santa Fe New Mexican— 
a nicely designed little market data 
folder that seems, unfortunately, to 
contain more atmosphere than in- 
formation. There is a brief history 
of the paper and a description of its 
new building, which, from the picture 
shown of it, must be an unusual news- 
paper plant. There is a good clear 
map of the city on which places and 
buildings of public interest are 
marked. There is a list of the city’s 
50 grocery outlets. There are some 
general market statements. There 
should, if this is really a market data 
folder, really be more and more 
specific market data. With the folder 
comes a reprint of the paper’s Volume 
1, Number 1, dated Nov. 24, 1849. 
History is fine and a publishing tradi- 
tion that dates back 94 years is some- 
thing to be proud of. But in a market 
data folder advertisers expect to find 
more facts than are offered here. 


DROP RADIO STATION 


PererspurG, Va. March 29—The 
Petersburg Newspaper Corporation 
has announced that its radio station, 
WPID, will cease operation because 
“war conditions have made it impos- 
sible to continue operating and offer 
acceptable service.” 














Diminished 
Crews Have Little 
Time to Waste on This 





% With stereotypers ans- 
wering the call to armed 
service, why let those who 
remain waste time throw- 
ing first casts back in the 
pot. . . Use Certifieds and 
first casts will be found 


plenty good enough. 


2. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P 
tp New York, N. Y- , 








PROMOTIO N—29 


Publishers’ Protest 
Kills Cal. Gag Bill 


SACRAMENTO, Cal., March 29—An at- 
tempt to pass a bill through the Cali- 
fornia Legislature which would per- 
mit sealing of evidence in divorce 
trials at the request of either party 
to the suit was defeated after vigorous 
protest by the newspapers. 

The bill was already passed by the 
State Senate and awaiting action be- 
fore an Assembly committee when 
attention was called to the wording of 
the bill which practically precluded 
the obtaining of facts in such cases by 
either the press or public. 

State Senator John H. Swan, of 
Sacramento, author of the bill, took 
the action to quash the bill in com- 
mittee when he admitted the “bill does 
much more than I thought it did.” 


Daily Honored by 
Navy “Seabees” 


St. Louis, March 29—The Globe- 
Democrat has been presented an 
award of merit by Commander E. J. 
Spaulding, officer in charge of Seabee 
recruiting in Washington, “in ack- 
nowledgment of patriotic contribution 
to the war effort in obtaining the en- 
listment of recruits for service in the 
construction battalions of the United 
States Navy.” 

The certificate was signed by Rear 
Admiral Ben Moreell, Civil Engineer 
Corps, United States Navy, and chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks for 
the Navy Department. 

_ 


REDUCES SIZE 
The Perry (Okla.) Daily Journal 


has reduced its size from seven to six 
columns. 
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are described in an illustrated 
bulletin. Write for it today. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


910 East 138th St. at East River New York,N.Y 
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WHAT OUR 
READERS SAY 


P. R. Organization 
Of War Department 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

Your article, “Army Bringing the 
War Home to Industrialists,” in the 
March 27 issue of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
states “the War Department today is 
conducting one of the biggest public 
relations jobs in history—and not 
through its public relations depart- 
ment.” 

The article further states that this 
job is being conducted by the Indus- 
trial Services Division under Colonel 
A. Robert Ginsburgh. 

The statement quoted above is in 
error to the extent that the Industrial 
Services Division, of which Colonel 
Ginsburgh is chief, is a division of the 
War Department Bureau of Public Re- 
lations, of which Major General A. 
D. Surles is Director. 

While the article does give a splen- 
did interpretation of the work being 
done by the Industrial Services Divi- 
sion, it is requested that you publish 
a correction of the relationship of the 
Industrial Services Division to the 
War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations. 








Yours sincerely, 
Srantey J. GROGAN, 
Colonel, G.S.C. 
Deputy Director, Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Dept., Washington. 
s 


The Little Man Who 
Wasn't There 


To Eprror & PusiisHer: Will you 
please tell Mary Hornaday for me 
that her Mme. Chiang story was in- 
deed fine, and that I was flattered no 
end to find that I am one of New 
York’s roughest, toughest police re- 
porters. Of course I’m not. I’m 
really a prissy re-write man prone to 
spray a phone with antiseptic. And 
rough? I’m the guy who runs copy 
for the copy boys. The larger, more 
virile ones, I mean. And tough? I 
fainted while attending a 2-alarm fire 
with Mayor LaGuardia. 

Really now! That New York News 
touch was too much. I haven't 
worked for the cap’n since he was 
down on Park Place, treading the 
squeaky boards and slipping on ham 
sandwiches. Of course, the fact that 
I wasn’t at the Mme Chiang inter- 
view at all is beside the point. My 
spirit was there. And Earl Leaf of 
the Shanghai Evening Post & Mer- 
cury is quoted as having watched me 
jot those gelatinous words with a 
stubby pencil on copy paper. 

I believe him. He did see me. 
My body was here at the Mirror, 
chained to the rewrite desk. But my 
heart, pulsing like a yeasty doughnut 
in a brick oven, was right there in 
the Perroquet Suite. And Leaf—the 
snitcher!—saw me. 

James A. BIsHop. 


Speaks For Radio 
From North Africa 


To Eprror & PusiisHer: At an 
American battle headquarters in 
Southern Tunisia today (Feb. 5, 1943), 
I read your issue of Nov. 21, 1942. 
Your editorial entitled “Radio A 
Week Late” seemed to call for some 
comment. 

The editorial speaks of the chagrin 
of those who are inclined to think of 
radio first in the field of war reporting 
when the first radio broadcasts from 
North Africa trailed the news agency 
reports by nearly a week. You state 
that scores of dispatches from news- 


paper representatives were received 
before radio could arrange a hook-up. 
You draw the moral that the day has 
not yet arrived when radio reporters 
can hope to match the performance of 
newspaper correspondents where 
fighting is in progress. 

Since I can speak with background 
of one who has done nearly every 
type of work on a daily paper and 
has served as foreign correspondent 
for both newspaper and news agency, 
and since I was one of the two radio 
reporters who made the first broad- 
casts from North Africa after our 
landing, let me say a word in defense 
of radio’s battle coverage. 

Eprror & PUBLISHER was evidently 
not informed that Army Public Rela- 
tions in the European Theater of Op- 
erations decided that radio reporters 
should arrive in North Africa five days 
after the first newspaper and agency 
correspondents. Why this decision 
was taken has never been satisfac- 
torily explained to this correspondent. 
It was certainly never discussed be- 
forehand with American radio repre- 
sentatives in London. 

Within 36 hours of our landing, 
Charles Collingwood of Columbia and 
I had solved the bulk of our broad- 
casting problems incidental to ar- 
ranging a hook-up, had made our first 
broadcasts that were heard in Amer- 
ica, and had laid the groundwork for 
regular daily broadcasts from Allied 
Force Headquarters. There is no rea- 
son to believe that if we had landed 
on Nov. 8, America would not have 
heard regular broadcasts from North 
Africa within at the most 48 hours. 
You will remember that within that 
period only the scantiest reports were 
available from press correspondents 
on the spot. 

You will agree, I trust, Sir, that the 
American public would have bene- 
fited from the work of radio reporters 
in those days when every scrap of 
news from North Africa was so eager- 
ly heard and read. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN MACVANE. 

Advanced American Headquarters, 

Southern Tunisia, National Broad- 
casting Company. 
a 


On Use of Cuts 
Made by Others 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

You may have had something on 
such a situation as this, but if not, it 
struck me it might call for a story. 

Obviously we are finding it neces- 
sary to decline the use of many photos 
on college, civic and other promotion 
efforts which formerly we have made. 
In several cases people are offering to 
have cuts made. I realize this is a 
rather nebulous situation, but if others 
have had experience along this line, 
I would be glad to know of it as it 
would be an aid to us in shaping our 
policy. Of course, we have always 
used mats or cuts submitted when 
they were suitable to our use, but I 
fear the use of these now being of- 
fered would result in some people 
getting the publicity and others not, 
which would raise some questions. 

Any light you can shed would be 
appreciated. 

CoLEMAN HARWELL, 
Executive Editor, 
Nashville Tennessean. 


Papers Printed 
Ration Coupons 


To Eprror & PusiisHer: I thought 
you might be interested in the story 
of the recent ration coupons which 
were printed in the newspaper, owing 
to the fact that the government prints 
did not reach this district in time. 

The Onondaga Ration Board re- 
ceived 71,493 ration coupons clipped 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


from the Herald-Journal and Herald 
American; 21,839 clipped from the 
Post-Standard; and 616 government 
prints. 

I think this is a fair example of the 
willing and prompt cooperation which 
newspapers give to any war effort. 

These coupons were, of course, 
printed free of charge. 

E. A. O’Hara, Publisher, 
Syracuse Herald-Journal. 


Obituary 


ELMER S. JOHNSON, 47, veteran 

Washington news photographer and 
charter member of the White House 
Photographers’ Association, died there 
March 27. His camera had taken in 
almost every major news event in the 
Capitol over the past 30 years. He 
learned the business as an employe 
of Harris & Ewing and later was on 
the staffs of the Washington Post, 
Star, Times - Herald, International 
News Service, Pacific & Atlantic Photo 
Service, and the Chicago Sun. Re- 
cently he joined the picture bureau of 
the Office of War Information. 


Wiu1aM C. Jones, 42, widely known 
Spokane newspaper man died of a 
heart attack March 21. At various 
times he had worked for the Spokes- 
man-Review, Spokane Daily Chronicle, 
San Francisco Chronicle, the Lewiston 
Tribune, the Associated Press, the 
Spokane Press and the Spokane Times. 

Loyat Meek, former sports reporter 
for the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette, 
has been retained for special training 
cadre at the quartermaster replace- 
ment training center at Fort Warren, 
Wyo. 

Earte C. Tirus, 64, veteran newspa- 
per artist and a member of the Boston 
Sunday Post staff for more than 30 
years, died March 26 at his home in 
Medford, Mass., after an illness of 
several months. He never had recov- 
ered fully from the shock of the loss 
of his wife and eldest son who perished 
two years ago in a fire which destroyed 
a summer hotel owned by him at 
Lake Willoughby, Vt. 

Sanrorp B. Hunt, associate editor 
and member of the board of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Sunday Call, died March 
31 in the Presbyterian Hospital, New- 
ark. He had been ill since November, 
when he underwent an operation. He 
was 62 years old. His father for many 
years before his death in 1916 was 
editor-in-chief of the Sunday Call, a 
post also held by Sanford’s brother, 
the late William Southworth Hunt. 

Carr. A. Gorr, former reporter on 





the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 

been reported killed in action in North 
Africa, according to War Department 
information to his wife in Pittsburgh, 

Newton ANpDERSON, 31, former Chi- 
cago City News Bureau reporter who 
was the first American to command an 
all-British air squadron, has been 
officially declared dead in a letter 
frorh the American consul in London, 
The letter was received by Anderson’s 
mother, Mrs. Alma Newton Anderson, 
in Chicago. Anderson had been miss- 
ing since June, 1942, when he failed 
to return from air operations over 
France. He left the City News Bureau 
in April, 1940 to join the French For- 
eign Legion. When France fell, he 
escaped to England and joined the 
American Eagle Squadron, later he 
was awarded command of a Royal Air 
Force squadron. 

E. Craupe Rocers, president of the 
E. C. Rogers Advertising Agency and 
long active in civic affairs in Rochester, 
N. Y., died March 29 after a brief ill- 
ness. He was 60 years old. Mr. 
Rogers went to Rochester in 1922 as 
a publisher and assisted in launching 
the Rochester Sunday American and 
later the Rochester Evening Journal. 
Both newspapers ceased publication 
in June, 1937. He resigned as pub- 
lisher in 1924 and founded his adver- 
tising agency here. He began his 
newspaper career with the old Phila- 
delphia Press, where he was credited 
with inaugurating the first newspaper 
advertising copy writing department. 

Atrrep H. Messinc, who retired in 
1939 after 17 years as president of the 
Peck Advertising Agency of New 
York, died March 29 in the Hudson 
River State Hospital, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., after a long illness. 
years old. He was once Sunday editor 
and city editor of the St. Louis Star. 
Later he was publisher of the Chicago 
Herald Examiner. 

Water Mutter, 61, staff photog- 
rapher of Montreal Daily Star for over 
20 years died in Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital, Montreal, March 27. 

Bennie E. SHarpe, 64, circulation 
manager for the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch and News-Leader in 
Hopewell, Va., died suddenly March 
27. 


a 
CORRECTION 
Due to an error, W. P. Dyer, cir- 
culation manager of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, was listed on page 33 
of the International Year Book edi- 
tion as acting circulation manager. 
This is deeply regretted, and we ask 
that all records be revised as above. 





1943 INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK CORRECTIONS 


Page 33—BELLEVILLE ADVOCATE—Circulation 8,137 should be boldface. 


Page 38—ANDERSON BULLETI 
Page 38—BLOOMINGTON TELEPHO 


Page 7 
Cc. 


to Sat. 
Change’ classified line rate & e 
Page 88—MON 
Page 88—-NEW CASTLE N’ 


N—Change national rate to .09. 
INE—Change circulation to 6,394 boldface. 
Page 41—MARSHALLTOWN TIMES-REPUBLICAN—Change national ote to .06. 
Page 44—LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL AND TIMES—| Mark F 
0—SYRACUSE HERALD JOURNAL & AMERICAN—Change name of Advertising Manager to 


e circulation to (m. ex. Mon.) 17,549x; (e. Mon. only) 
) Gaeee: Combined daily (me) 23,758x; Sunday edition (S) 23,524x. 


. Ethridge as General Manager 


INDEPENDiE NT-—Change national rate to .035. 
EWS—Change national rate to .075. 


Page 92—ABERDEEN AMERICAN NEWS—Morning edition of this paper has been discontinued, and 
subscribers are being served with the evening edition. Average net paid circulation as of February 9th, 


was 15.375 lightface. 


Page 94—BEAUMONT yt & JOURNAL—Circulation a s name should read E. H. Mapps. 


Page 99—CLIFTON FORGE REVIE 


e national rate to .025 


Page 100—WAYNESBORO NEWS-VIRGINIAN —Cireulation 3,742 shoul 


d be boldface. 
Page 141—Insert in alphabetical order-—BEERY SYNDICATE, RAY C., Pleasant Hill, Ohio; 


Beery, editor and manager. 


Page 175—Substitute this data on Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 


Ray C. 


General enrollment for 


first semester, 1,200; School of Journalism a member of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism. Faculty: James L. C. Ford, Dean and professor of journalism; R. L. 


Housman, M.A., Ph.D., professor of journalism; A. C. Cogswell, B.A., 
Cc. W. Hardy, 
19 bachelors. Organizations: professional fraternities: Sigma Delta 
Normal distribution of graduates: 75 per cent men. 


Dugan, assistant professor, (on leave) ; 
journalism last year (1941-42): 
Chi, Theta Sigma Phi. 
Page 128—Insert in order under California 


assistant professor; E. B 


instructor. Enrollment: 80. Graduated im 


Retail City and Total 
City City Trading Retail All Net Bulk 
Newspaper Published Zone Zone Zone Others Paid Sales 
San Francisco .....Chronicle .......... (m) 47,413 43,262 90,675 25,876 116,551 325 
Sunday edition.....(S) 68,356 66,533 134,889 66,601 201,490 297 


Page 224—Under Additional Central America and West Indies Daily Newspapers—-MID-OCEAN NEWS 
should appear under Hamilton, Bermuda. instead of Bridgeton, Barbados 


Name of Paper Estab. Issued—Language Circ. No. Pgs. Page Sizes Appeal 
Mid-Ocean News ...... 1911 ED—exS—English 5,000 es i" = 3r" All classes 
(U. 8S. 6) (Sat 7,000) 


Page 228—Change News 


(Special) Services to page 144. 


He was 67 . 
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RATES 








Mechanical Equipment Wanted 





WANTED 
_ width (two pages wide), 


Tess, sin 
on -inch p Mnting diameter — 21% -inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full details 


and prices. Box 1042, Editor & Publisher. 





Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 


| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 
To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
- five average words to the line. Mint- 

mum space acce ope for publication Is 
three lines. Keyed replies: A ph mae who 


_ bey their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 


LISHER should consider this as three words. 


ANPA Convention 
April 19 to 22nd 


SPECIAL 
SITUATION WANTED 


offer 








Pre-Convention Number 
April 17 


Bulldog Edition 
April 22nd 


Convention Number 
April 24th 


Fifty word SITUATION WANTED 


advertisement in the three 
numbers $5.00 


Cash to accompany order. 
Forms close April 13th. 
Get busy on this NOW. 


On situation wanted advertisements for 
April 17 and 24 please specify section of 
country in which you want to locate. 


Used Postage Wanted 


Came bes bought and sold wholesale. Espe- 
gally wanted on envelopes (covers). 

U. 8. desirable issues (some obsolete) 
supplied, a or unused. Beebe, Yonk- 














Journalistic Antiques 


If pe have any rare old Journalistic an- 
ques that you would like to dispose of 
or that you think worthy of a story of 
a feature please write today to Antiques 
Editor, itor & Publisher, 1700 Times 
Tower, New York, N. Y. 








Business Opportunity 


Daily paper distributor—experienced, wants 
to establish wholesale news agency. — 
location. Operates automobile. Good re 
erences. Sam Eisenberg, 508 Van Cort- 
landt Park Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 








Mechanical Equipment For Sale 
Por Sale: rer and Intertype pe machines, 





models 1 8, and O and B; over- : 
hauled an fi splendid cont ion’ Eleo- 
tric or gas pots, motors and m b 
Will erect 800 of 





in miles 

Mass., or will sell Bae ~~ 
Address, P. O. Box 7 Bowles. 

16-Page Goss Unitube Sail Searing Press 
with two extra colors. Four-page Uni- 
tubular Suplex Press with stereo equip- 
ment for both. Ladlow, Elrod, Model 

G@ Intertypes with side = amore. - 
i perfect condition. 
200 Davis Street, Sent Sauna, A ali 
fornia. 

Press Drive—two G.E 
and 150 H.P. in tandem, G.E. board; 
220 volt, 3 phase 60 cycle. Must sell im- 
mediately. Newark ( J.) Star-Ledger. 

(2) Model H. 3 SM. Display Intertype Ma- 
chines, serial numbers 13,529 and 13,475. 
each equipped with full complement of 
magazines, quadder, centering device, low 
slug attachment, moulds, space bands, 
monomelt, and motor. Machines used 








Motors 100 H.P. 





average of 15 hours a week. Operate and 
look like new. 
eraft 
New 


Sell reasonably. Print 
Representatives, 3805 Broadway, 


York. 


Wanted: Goss Cox-Type single acting web 


Must be in good condi- 


perfecting press. 
i Box 


tion. Give full details and price. 
592, Editor & Publisher. 








Newspapers For Sale 





When contemplating either PURCHASE OR 


SALE of a newspaper or trade publica- 
tion, write for complimentary copy of 
‘‘PUBLISHING PROPERTIES.’ 

L. P. Likely, Times Building, New York 





Capable Handling, i. selling, mergers. 
1 


ighest references. 
Mich. 


o leases or trades 
Lee Feighner Agency, Nashville, 





Substantial non-competitive weekly acces- 


sible eastern metropolitan cities for sale 
for reason unrelated to newspaper or war. 
Attractive, civic minded town over 5,000. 
Paid circulation. Some commercial print- 
ing. Good equipment. Earns about $100 
weekly. Opportunity for capable pub- 
lisher seeking ideal location for self and 
family to purchase on terms, retiring bal- 
ance out of earnings. Although money 
not needed, purchaser should invest 
$5,000 as good faith. Please state experi- 
ence and bank reference. Box 612, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Help Wanted 





As our oes correspondent has re- 
signed effective May 1st to accept an im- 
portant position in the Magazine field. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER is in the market 
for a competent man to succeed him. 

If you have an intimate knowledge and 
acquaintance in the field of newspaper 
making and advertising served by EDI- 
TOR & PUBLISHER and the capacity 
and ability to get the news and views 
and write it, and think you could fill this 
important post, write at once to Box 610, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 1700 Times 
Tower, 42nd & Broadway, and on one 
sheet of paper give background, experi- 
ence, references, salary expected, late 
photo and such other data as you think 
may interest the managing editor. Robert 
U. Brown. 

Accountant-Auditor for New England news- 
paper. Prefer man 35-45 with accoun- 
tancy school background. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced and _ qualified in 
preparation statements, tax reports, etc. 
Write full details first letter—age, edu- 
cation, draft status, present employment. 
salary expected. Box 583, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Assistant to Circulation Manager on an eve 
ning daily. Permanent and well paying 
job to one with boy promotion experi- 
ence. Box 603, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager for small midwestern 
daily newspaper where one man handles 
practically everything dealing with cireu- 
lation. Williams Circulation Service Com- 
pany, Spencer, Iowa. 














CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE SUPERVISOR 
Experienced woman — large eastern daily. 
Must possess ability to handle and train 
new personnel and be adaptable to new 
conditions. Excellent salary and oppor- 
—" Enclose recent snapshot. State 
e, experience and salary expected. 

= 615, Editor & Publisher. 


Help Wanted 
(Continued) 





Advertising man wanted who can write and 


sell good copy for daily newspaper of 
4,600 circulation in growing city of 8,500 
in the Willamette Valley of ‘‘Air condi- 
tioned’’ Oregon. Give details of experi- 
ence and enclose photo. Democrat-Herald, 
Box 116, Albany, Oregon. 





Advertising Salesman — Permanent position 


for industrious, experienced man who has 
copy writing and layout ability. Please 
write fully to Adrian Daily Telegram, 
Adrian, Michigan. 





Advertising solicitor—Must know newspaper 


selling, layout, ete. Good opportunity for 
the right man or woman. Give complete 
details as to age, experience, draft status 
in first letter. The Times-News, Cumber- 
land, Md. 





Six day afternoon newspaper 


Advertising solicitor experienced in layout 


work. Population thirty thousand, morn- 
ing and evening papers. Not in war zone. 
State salary, general information about 
yourself. Cecil B. Highland, Clarksburg 
_Publishing Company, Clarksburg, W. Va. 





Ad Solicitor: Young man 25-30 from small 


town paper. Draft exempt preferred. 
Selling and soliciting. Outstanding paper. 
Midwest city 50,000. Agreeable, co-oper- 
ative staff. There’s a future with this 
organization. In reply state experience, 
reference and salary requirements. Photo. 
Lima News, Lima, Ohio. 





in Central 
New York has opening for aggressive dis- 
play advertising solicitor. Prefer one 
eapable producing own copy and layouts. 
Must be draft deferred, willing to come 
to New York City for interview April 15 
or 16 at own expense. Salary and bonus— 
How much?! That is up to you. Box 611, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Pressman for 32-page Goss press to act as 
foreman stereotyping press room. Trib- 
une, Altoona, Pa. 

Wanted — Pressman foreman - Stereotyper 
combination man for small New England 
afternoon daily. List draft status, pay 
expected and references for five years. 
Box 580, Editor & Publisher. 

PUBLICITY MAN WANTED for a well 
established New York Agency. We want 
imagination and intelligence backed by 
good education, sound judgment and ex- 
perience but no ‘‘press agentry.’’ For 
the right man we offer salary commensu- 
rate with ability, a chance to do inter- 
esting work and, we hope, an opportunity 
to grow. Engineering background or good 
industrial publicity experience preferred. 
Reply fully, enclosing non-returnable 
photo. State salary desired, when avail- 
able and draft status. Box 588, Editor 
& Publisher. 














Situation Wanted 
Circulation 


Circulation Manager, now employed. Con- 
sider key position large newspaper. 
Resourceful, reliable. Known for aggres- 
sive, economical management. Experi- 
ence AM; PM; Sunday. Know practically 





all angles. Splendid background, record. 
Best references. Age 47. Want place 
where results will mean permanency. 


Address Box 490. Editor & 


CIRCULATION: 5 years’ country and 5 
years’ suburban experience metropolitan 
newspaper daily and Sunday wants posi- 
tion country circulation manager. Trained 
in one of the best known and profitable 
newspapers in the United States. Ten 
consecutive years sound circulation growth 
in competition two other dailies and Sun- 
days. Little merchant and dealer promo- 
tion. Courage of convictions; mental ca- 
pacity to inspire others; alert, aggressive 
and responsible management. Position 
must offer opportunity where special pro- 
motion and organization talents can be 
applied for post-war activity. Creden- 
tials and references available. Age 39, 
married, family responsibilities, draft de- 
ferred. Box 602, Editor & Publisher. 


Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Editorial 





A draft exempt editor, reporter, wide ex- 
perience large and small dailies. Box 
617, Editor & Publisher. 





An experienced draft exempt copy reader 
and reporter. Prefer East. Box 586, 
Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor. Prefer 200,000 or over town. 
Age 55. Highest references. Box 589, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Draft exempt newsman editorial and copy 
desk experience now employed wants 
a job. Box 578, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





EDITOR-EDITORIAL WRITER 
All ’round newspaper man, 39, now em- 
ployed at $5,000 is interested in attrac- 
tive proposition. Versatile, colorful, force- 
ful writer. Active in community affairs. 
Sound, liberal views. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 606, Editor & Publisher. 





Newspaperman 12 years’ experience as re- 
porter, sports, telegraph editor, copy 
desk. 31, 3A, two children. Want perma- 
nent job. References. New England pre- 
ferred. Box 600, Editor & Publisher. 


Situation Wanted. Managing editor, South- 
42 with family. Present job 10 














Publicity woman, must be fluent writer, erner, 
experienced, energetic, for public rela- hed —s 30,000, desires change. 
tions organization. Box 601, Editor & =. weekly ox 538, Editor & Pub 
Publisher. ener. 
Situations Wanted Managing editor, can Fay any om. 25 
es * years’ experience dailies, age 47, reli- 
Administrative able. Prefer midwest. Box 535, Editor 








Executive——Thoroughly seasoned newspaper 
executive wants place as assistant to busy 
publisher or management of large news- 
paper property. Experienced in circula- 
tion and advertising sales work, formu- 
lation of news and editorial policies, nego- 
tiation of labor contracts, cost control and 
public relations problems. Has knack of 
picking good men and getting the best 
that is in them. Under his management, 
newspaper property grossing more than 
million dollars annually has had its most 
successful operation. Good reason for 
wanting to change positions. May be in- 
terviewed at ANPA Convention. Box 
604, Editor & Publisher. 





Combination newspapers in southern town 
75,000 population needs two experienced 
desk men in news department. Send com- 
plete resume of experience with photo- 
graphs and state salary. Box 614, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Composing room foreman wanted for 10- 








machine afternoon paper in city of 
65,000; prefer makeup man with all 
‘round experience; understand union 


regulations and able to expedite work. 
Box 605, Editor & Publisher. 


COPYREADER—New England daily in city 
of 100,000 wants No. 1 copyreader for 
universal desk handling 83 wires plus 
local. Sound news judgment, accurate 
heads, keen styling and ability to sub- 
stitute in slot for news editor are requi- 
sites. State education, experience, draft 
class. Box 579, Editor & Publisher. 








Experienced newspaper man for weekly 
which may change to daily. Both edi- 
torial and advertising work. Good town 
of 6.000 in Southern Wisconsin. Good 
job for man who is capable. Paper over 
70 years old. Owners also have other 
publishing interests. Mention expected 
salary and give references in first letter. 
Box 582, Editor & Publisher. 





Man with circulation experience for posi- 
tion of traveling representative, salary 
and expenses. Also branch manager with 
experience operating little merchant plan 
salary and bonus for increase. Write giv- 





Wanted—Assistant circulation manager with 
ear, real opportunity for producer. Should 
have district manager's experience and 
low classification in draft. Box 584, 
Editor & Publisher. 


General Manager, Editor small daily seeks 
new position. Sober, reliable. Changed 


present paper from ‘‘broke’’ weekly to 
aying daily in 8 years. 32. Box 587, 
__Kditor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Advertising 





Advertising Manager—Employed. equipped 
— experienced — resourceful builder re- 
builder gained revenue every month for 
last eight years. Result record highest 
possible to attain. Seek change to battle 
for linage and revenue in South, Midwest 
or Southeast. Ethical reason. Not_in- 
terested in staff position. Box 618, Edi 
tor & Publisher. 


Advertising Executive — 22 ; years’ unusual 
experience, seeks eoaneatien as Advertis- 
ing or Business Manager on medium-sized 
Daily. Seventeen years successful depart- 
ment head on newspapers: Promotion 
Manager twe big league Dailies; over 
seven years with present publisher— 
promotion, soliciting key accounts, some 
national. Former advertising agency ex- 
ecutive; sales promotion manager for 
manufacturer; sales manager. Outstand- 
ing advertising, merchandising counselor: 
responsible: seasoned judgment; s mine 
of practical jdeas. Age 42. married, 3-A 
Write Box 486, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Salesman; capable heading de 
partment medium daily; married, 42 
Good personality; build customer confi- 
dence. Good copy and layouts. Being 
released from army. Good references 
Box 481, Editor & Publisher. 














Syndicate Promotion Manager available im- 
mediately. Draft deferred. Copy, layont. 
ideas, printing processes. Young, single 
New York preferred. Box 511, Editor 
& Publisher. 


& Publisher. 


Managing editor, 45, wants to change after 
17 years at one desk. Want to work in 
small town on daily. Believe in playing 
local news to hold circulation. ust be 
permanent. No war duration spot. Can 
give best references. Available late in 
May or June Ist. Prefer south or south- 
west. Box 596, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor, age 34, University of Min- 
nesota graduate, 3A draft, 13 years’ ex- 
perience, 4 as Daily Editor, employed but 
would like same position on daily with 
more chance for advancement. Box 591, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Top writer, news desk, publicity; 35; draft 
reject; 17 years’ experience. Box 521. 
Editor & Publisher. 














Want general assignment or feature job 
small-city Daily. Experience: One year 
radio weekly, two years writing news 
broadcasts, free-lance features. Box 484, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Working news editor, 26 years’ experience. 
Draft exempt, family, sober, qualified in 
all branches. Well recommended. Must 
be permanent, not just for duration. Box 
598, Editor & Publisher. 








be gm AB Radcliffe, writing ability. 

18) experience, wants newspaper or 
magazine job. Box 608, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





Composing room Superintendent, past 7 
years charge 15 machine plant; morning, 
evening, Sunday papers, available soon. 
Broad background; efficient, diplomatic 
administrator. Address Frank Jacobs, 
82 Hamilton St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Production Manager - Superintendent, 22 
years’ experience, now employed, mar- 
ried, draft exempt, 42 years old, perfect 
health, union, know both composing and 
pressroom, guarantee low page cost, un- 
derstand compact layout to save news- 
print and get maximum news in fewer 
pages. Can handle mechanical department 
without friction. Well known, best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 593, Editor & 
Publisher 
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SHOP TALK AT TE 


-ACCORDING to the always stimulat- 
_ ing H. G. Wells, part of the shape of 
‘“things to come” will not include 


newspapers as we 
“Dead as know them, but 
Mutton," Says rather a_recrudes- 
5 cence of the pamphlet 

H. G. Wells 


from which modern 
journalism stemmed 
three centuries ago. The newspaper, 
says the British prophet, is as “dead 
as mutton,” because it has failed to 
provide a vehicle for the “ventilation 
of ideas.” We don’t know how much 
Mr. Wells has seen recently of any 
newspapers other than the four and 
six-page sheets to which the British 
press has been reduced by wartime 
paper shortage. There is small op- 
portunity for any important “ventila- 
tion of ideas” in a paper which must 
compress the news of a world at war 
within less than 20 columns, but even 
so, we don’t believe that even these 
tiny papers can be called “dead as 
mutton.” 

Within the newsprint straitjacket, 
the British press has printed the news, 
and it has done more. Plans for the 
future of the British nation have re- 
ceived plenty of press discussion, and 
within the past fortnight the London 
Times has been widely quoted on its 
“ventilation” of the possibilities of co- 
operation among Great Britain, Soviet 
Russia, and the United States to pre- 
vent wars in the future. 

The British press, too, is so far from 
being dead and moribund that it can 
sell every copy for which it has paper 
and printing facilities. It can sell 
every inch of advertising space that is 
available. Newspapers are being 
read more intensively and intelligent- 
ly in England than at any period of 
modern times. 

No one who has read American 
newspapers of these war days can ac- 
cuse them of sterility, even though 
the limitations of censorship prevent 
the free discussion of many situations 
in which there is public interest. Dom- 
inant, of course, is the idea that the 
war must be won, at whatever cost, 
but the public perception that that cost 
is going to be very great, in lives and 
in money, has been stimulated by ac- 
curate reporting and editorial leader- 
ship. And that perception has led, in 
turn, to public consciousness and 
widespread discussion of methods by 
which the tragedy of war may be 
averted for future generations. 

We believe that newspapers and 
their readers alike are determined 
that the next peace will not be 
wrecked, either by the selfishness of 
the victorious nations, nor by public 
ignorance of the future’s needs on the 
part of Americans. All responsible 
editors are hopeful that means may 
be found to prevent the recurrence of 
the 1919 despondency and indifference 
that permitted the Versailles treaty 
and the League of Nations to become 
the football of domestic politics—and 
we believe that the American press 
ean assure that there will be no such 
recurrence. 
. * * *& 
NEWSPAPERS have given consider- 

able editorial attention to a reso- 
lution passed in the closing days of 
the New York State 


For Peace legislative _ session. 
Without This resolution fol- 
Politics WS the same line of 


thought as that re- 
cently introduced in 
the United States Senate, seeking to 
clarify the thought of the people on 
future American participation in 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


world affairs. So far, similar action 
has been taken by the legislatures of 
five states—North Carolina, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland and Vermont, in addi- 
tion to New York—and resolutions of 
like nature are being considered in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Colorado, Min- 
nesota, and South Carolina. The pat- 
tern of the plan follows a “Declara- 
tion of the Federation of the World,” 
drafted in 1941 by Robert Lee Hum- 
ber, a North Carolina lawyer, who is 
now devoting his time and his per- 
sonal resources to spreading his idea 
across the nation. His “declaration” 
deals with generalities, and avoids the 
premature exploitation of details—as 
do most of the newspaper comments 
on the proposals of international co- 
operation for peace. 

An editorial in the Hartford Courant 
for March 30 is fairly typical of the 
leadership which is rendered by the 
newspaper press, of the ventilation 
of ideas which Mr. Wells thinks is 
non-existence. We quote a paragraph 
or two: 

“The more responsible bodies that 
are looking ahead of the peace are 
content to state their objectives in 
very general terms. They realize how 
utterly impossible it is to foresee what 
the situation will be when the war is 
over. They are generally agreed that 
after the Nazi military machine has 
been completely destroyed, the next 
step is to make sure that it is kept in 
that state and that the forces of fear, 
hate and revenge are held in subjuga- 
tion while order is being restored 
throughout Europe... . 

“Overemphasis at this time on peace, 
accompanied with alluring blueprint 
for the post-war world, may easily 
create the impression that the end of 
the war is just around the corner, and 
cause a relaxation of the efforts neces- 
sary to insure the triumph of our 
arms. Plenty of blood, sweat, and 
tears, unless all present signs fail, still 
lie ahead. So while it is all very well 
to think about the peace, the time is 
not yet to make it a ruling passion.” 

= * ae 


WE thoroughly believe that newspa- 
pers are willing to afford far more 
of the ventilation of ideas that Mr. 
Wells wants’ than 
they are now doing. 
Food Paste We believe that they 
Not Revealed ould do so if the 
by Government war situation per- 
mitted more candid 
revelation of facts by Administration 
officials. There is no question that 
the relations of the people to the 
government today constitute the most 
important problem before this na- 
tion, and there is equally little ques- 
tion that many facts have not been 
permitted to come to light, on the 
argument that their revelation might 
play into the hands of the enemy. 

Take the subject of the domestic 
food supply. Intelligent and sincere 
efforts of newspapers to get the facts 
on the amount, location, and distribu- 
tion of major foods and to state in 
simple language the situation and the 
broad policies which will be followed 
to cope with it have been often 
thwarted by official obscurantism, 
legal language, and a general atmo- 
sphere of non-cooperation with re- 
porters. The results have been many, 
and most of them have been bad. 

The public has come to doubt the 
competency and the sincerity of price 
administration and rationing. There 
is wide suspicion that among the aims 


of some government functionaires is| 
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the complete government control of 
the national food supply and its dis- 
tribution facilities, rather than the 
assurance of ample, if restricted, ra- 
tions for the armed forces, the civilian 
population, and the starving people 
of other lands. Whether that sus- 
picion has any basis in fact, we don’t 
know. Part of it rests upon the fur- 
tive campaign to abolish brand names, 
eliminate advertising as a marketing 
instrument and get the food to the 
public simply as a bulk commodity. 
If that idea is adopted, there isn’t a 
doubt that the first major step will 
have been taken toward federal con- 
trol of the country’s biggest business. 

The public has also begun to blame 
the newspapers for the confusion that 
marked the opening of the point ra- 
tion system and the accompanying 
shortages of certain food staples. It 
is the notion of these critics of the 
press that newspaper emphasis on the 
rationing plan and its probable limi- 
tations had stimulated hoarding and 
thereby encouraged the establishment 
of bootleg markets. They say that if 
newspapers had treated the whole 
subject with less emphasis, the public 
reaction would have been calmer, and 
the situation would not have devel- 
oped the ugly elements that appeared 
last week. 

We disagree. The confusion was 
brought about by either the ignorance 
of fundamental facts on the part of 
the system’s administrators, or by 
their indifference to public opinion as 
represented by the press. Every 
story that we read in the newspapers 
bore internal evidence that questions 
asked by the reporters in an effort to 
tell their story clearly were not an- 
swered by those in power. We know of 
one session between ration administra- 
tors and the press which was reported, 
question and answer by stenotype. 
The record was not made available 
for publication. Further, several of 
the answers which had been recorded 
were repudiated or drastically changed 
when reporters sought to use them as 
a basis for stories. The confusion of 
thought and division on major poli- 
cies among those responsible was 
quite evident in the day-to-day de- 
velopments, and the press could do 
no more than to hold up its mirror to 
the situation. The people who hold 
newspapers responsible for the result- 
ing bewilderment of the public over- 
look completely the situation that 
would exist if the press did not pro- 
vide a daily check on the operations 
of the food bosses. 

Without the cooperation of the 
press, to a far greater degree than 
government officials have so far al- 
lowed, there will be small chance of 
correcting the defects which have 
shown up to date. Only through the 
press can public opinion be aroused to 
the dangers that black markets pre- 











sent to the whole plan of rationing 
Only through the press can the peopl 
be informed of changes in poin 
values that must occasionally be made 
Only through candid relations wit, 
newspapers can public confidence fy 
restored in the rationing system. 
The newspapers can be relied upm 
to do their part. Sooner or late, 
their inquiring young men and wome, 
will break through the wall of off. 
cial secrecy, but the situation would 
become stable much more quickly jf 
the wall of secrecy and the atmo 
sphere of non-cooperation were vol. 
untarily abolished. 
a * a. 
ANOTHER phase of the war effor 
which has received plenty of ven. 
tilation in newspapers, with benefits 
in all directions, js 


ashes thes that of labor rela. 


tions. In _ general 
Been the editorial comment 
Big Gainer has been fair ani 


constructive. And, if 
a lot of it has aroused the hostility of 
labor leaders and professional “friends 
of labor,” the fact remains that the 
policies editorially advocated by the 
press have been accepted by both the 
rank and file of working people and 
by the majority of employers. The 
objective of American newspapers is 
victory at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and they have fought hard 
against ideas which might delay that 
moment or increase the cost of victory 
in terms of battle casualties or of the 
national substance. That has ranged 
the press against all individuals and 
organizations which were grinding 
selfish axes. It cannot be denied, for 
instance, that many newspapers have 
been just as emphatic in their de- 
nunciations of manufacturers who 
sought to cheat the government on 
inferior war materials, who took un- 
conscionable profits, or who unfairly 
exploited their working people as they 
have with abuses on the labor side. 
Newspapers have been the genuine 
friends of honest organized labor. 
Their courageous attacks on racketeer- 
ing which was undermining the foun- 
dations: of many labor unions have 
benefitted the men and women who pay 
dues. Their exposure of unscrupulous 
mulcting of poor mechanics by ex- 
orbitant fees for temporary member- 
ships or working permits has put 
money into the pockets of the people 
who do the work, and kept it from 
the idler who thought his taking of 
toll from the workers a fair contribu- 
tion to our society. Newspapers, and 
no other public agency, brought 
these evils into the open and com- 
pelled at lease partial correction. 
No indeed, Mr. Wells. American 
newspapers are not “dead as mutton.” 
They are as lively and as vital as the 
day’s sunshine, and they will not shut 
their columns to any idea that seems 
of interest to a large number of peo- 
ple. They can’t be available to every 
piece of crackpot philosophy _ that 
arises from the strains of war, but 
they will not be behind when it 
comes to questions that affect the 
lives and interests of their readers. 
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Frederic J. Haskin, through his Washington 
Information Bureau, assists thousands and thou- 
sands of curious Americans who are looking for 
the correct answers to their questions. 
national clearance center for the small transac- 
The subjects range from flannel night- 
gowns to diamonds, from tripe to logarithms. 
Let Haskin look it up for you. 
just where to locate the answer you are looking 


The Louisville Times (140,389 E) has contracted 


It is a 


He may know 


for this service. 
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The little joke 
otf Chief Talugi 


Talugi remembered well the story of the Planter who had come 
years ago to live on this South Pacific island. 


The Planter had put up a fine new bungalow, shipped ready-cut from 
Brisbane. Later, the Planter decided to hang some pictures in his 
living room. He drove a nail into the wall—only to see nail, hammer 
and a section of the wall fly right on outdoors in a cloud of wood dust 
and pulp. Queer things can happen to wood in the tropics where 
termites thrive. 

So when the cheerful strangers in American uniforms first came 
to Chief Talugi’s island more than a year ago, he tried to warn them. 
But they just grinned and said, “It’s OK, Chief. It’s OK.” And kept 
right on erecting their portable houses of bonded plywood ... “hut- 
ments,” they called them. 


That is why Talugi shrugged, and grinned right back, and waited. 
Until, months afterward, he said, “I show you something. Come see?” 
He paused beside one of the hutments, then launched a mighty blow 
at the wall. But, instead of a shell of wood, hollowed out by termites, 
Talugi’s fist met solid plywood. The wall stood firm, while Talugi 
danced ...in pained astonishment. 


Poor Talugi! How was he to know about Permasan, the oil solution 
of pentachlorophenol, one of the many wood preservative chemicals 
produced by Monsanto? Nobody had told him such a chemical is used 
now for protection of army and navy mobile hutments. 


But Talugi drew a happy moral from it all. He told the tribe that 
night; “See? Americans came prepared even for termites. Think what 
Japs up against!” If there’s any other moral to Talugi’s story it must 
be this—these new things we've learned about wood preservation on 
strange new battle fronts some day will mean added permanence and 
beauty and safety for your new home the one you'll build with 
those War Bonds that you’re buying now. Monsanto CHEMICAL 
Company, St. Louis. 
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THIRD OF A SERIES 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHOSE CONVICTION IS 
INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE AND WHO ADVERTISE 
NOW TO INSURE ITS CONTINUANCE 


NTELLIGENT America is grateful for the amaz- 
ing conversion of industry to the rapidly expanding 
production of planes, guns and implements of war. 

A peacetime public cannot be expected to want 
names identified with war implements only, or trade 
marks lapsed by disuse, on its then purchases. Forget- 
fulness, combined with the marching parade that daily 
changes generations, is an intangible, but great hazard 
to established, but unpublicized products. 


Advertising—wisely planned, placed, and adequately continued— 
cheaply and efficiently enlarges the use of a product or provides 


the basis for an enlightened, intelligent public opinion. 
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